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HOME-SICK. 


O TIME, great healer, canst thou still 
The crying hearts that feel the knife? 
O great restorer, canst thou fill 
he wide gaps broken out of life 
By love and duty’s bitter strife ? 
O friend, and canst thou, as they say, 
Soothe ali our troubles on thy breast, 
Till, calm in death, they pass away, 
And, one by one, are laid to rest 
In unknown graves, beyond our quest? 


Nay, there’s 2 wound thou canst not ease. 
Nay, there’s a sickness past thine art. 
Ah me! while I’m beyond the seas 
There’ll be a sore place in my heart 
That, at a touch, will throb and smart. 
Nay, nay, with all thy skill— with all 
he caré and cunning thou mayst spend — 
Thou canst but weakly patch the wall 
That wrench of parting came to rend ; 
That gap no mason’s hand can mend. 


And as for. buried sorrows.: — one, 
Hears every sound above its head ; 
Joys and prosperities may run 
ith happy footsteps o’er the dead — 
This grief of absence feels the tread. 
O Time, thy graveyard is a street — 
Thy graves no sculptured records crown ; 
Yet this one, trod of many feet, 
Still shows the heaped earth, fresh and 
brown ; 
No foot of joy can press it down, 


There velvet mosses soon will creep, 
And grey and golden lichens grow ; 
There sweet white snowdrops soon will peep, 
And purple violets bud and blow, 
From winter’s bosom, cloaked in snow ; 
There summer lights and shades will fall, 
And soft rains patter through the trees ; 
There slender grasses, frail and tall, 
Will wave and whisper in the breeze ; — 
Twill be a grave in spite of these. 
Sunday Magazine. 


TIMES. 


“Goon times, and bad times, and all times, 
pass over.” 
Then cheerily bend to the oar ; 
Through depth and through shallow, through 
calm and through tempest, 
The bark is still nearing the shore. 


Soft woos the zephyr and low laughs the 
ripple, 
Warm glows the rich light of the sun, 
But oh, at his brightest, he slopes to the west- 
ward ; 
The good time is over and done, 
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Black rolls the billow, white flashes the 
breaker, 
Fierce and bitter the pitiless blast, 
But of its own fury the storm sinks exhausted ; 
The bad time is over and past. 


Our “times ” we can neither foretell them nor 
rule them ; 
Let us face them, however they come ; 
Pray God for one true hand to clasp through 
the hours, 
Till night brings us haven and home. 
Tinsley’s Magazine. 


ATTAINMENT, 


I THINK Od , when the strife was o’er 
With all the waves and wars, a weary while, 
Was restless in the disenchanted isle, 

And still would watch the sunset, from the 

shore, 

Go down the golden path ; and evermore 
His heart would follow westward, mile on 


mile, 
Back to the Goddess of the magic wile, 
Calypso ; and the love that was of yore. 


And thou, thy haven gained, must turn thee 


yet, 
To look across the sad and stormy space, 
Tears of a youth as bitter as the sea, 
Ah, with a heavy heart, and eyelids wet 
Because, within a far forsaken place 
Times Past, and Might-have-been, are lost to 
thee ! 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


IN APRIL. 


Bare twigs in April enhance our pleasure ; 
We know the good time is yet to come ; 
With leaves and flow’rs to fill summer’s 
measure, 
And countless songs ere the birds be dumb. 


Bare twigs in Autumn are signs for sadness ? 
We feel the good time is well-nigh past ; 
The glow subdued, and the voice of gladness ; 

And frosty whispers in every blast. 


For perfect garlands just now we waited ; 
Already, garlands are turning sere ; 

And Time, old traveller, like one belated, 
Hurries on to fulfil the year. 


Ah, Spring’s defects, and October’s losses ! 
Fair Lo sad memory !— but grieve not 
thou ; 
In leafless dells, look, what emerald mosses ; 
Nay, secret buds on the wintry bough. 
Athenzum, Ww. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
THE STRIVINGS OF ANCIENT GREECE 
FOR UNION. 


BY F. W. NEWMAN. 


THE movements of modern nationali- 
ties for larger unions give interest to the 
history of attempted union in ancient 
Greece and compulsory union of ancient 
Italy. Of course only a bare outline can 
be aimed at in these pages. 

Let an apology for speculation on events 
be first admitted. More than half the 
interest of history would be lost, if it were 
forbidden to speculate about what might 
have been, but was not. When a state ora 
prince does some evil or stupid deed, we 
cry, Alas ! or, What a pity! and we con- 
sider how matters would have gone if a 
few men had been wiser. In such reason- 
ings we are liable to mucherror. We can 
never really know what wou/d have been. 
Our hypotheses and our wishes are often 
simple impossibilities. Physical geogra- 
phy and other outward circumstances 
enormously affect national action, and go 
far to impress the necessity of a certain 
career. The limits of moral ability are 
often much narrower than we think: 
nevertheless, not to reason at all concern- 
ing them is to sacrifice all study of the 
causes of events. In any complexity, if we 
are to debate how far one event was influ- 
enced by another, we must necessarily in 
imagination take things separately, even 
things which may have been inseparable. 
Thus the most rigid metaphysicians intro- 
duce hypotheses which they know to be 
human impossibilities, such as, that we 
should have perception without desires, 
or perfect sight but no muscular power. 
Again, in studying the life of a man, we 
not only learn what he did, but speculate 
on what he was capable of doing. To 
have had some force in reserve, capacity 
beyond one’s opportunities, and therefore 
beyond one’s achievement, is a cumulus 
of honour. Here again we may much 
mistake ; as Tacitus says of Galba, that 
if he never had been put to the trial, all 
would have judged him eminently com- 
petent for the post of emperor. Yet un- 
less we encounter the risk of such mis- 
take, and speculate as to what might have 
been, we must read history without praise 
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or blame, perhaps without admiration or 
contempt ; we must largely lose sympa- 
thy, and with sympathy insight. We 
cannot reasonably censure or deplore 
what és, unless we believe’ that something 
else might be. 

Greece strove for political union, and 
failed ; narrowly failed, it may seem ; so 
much depended on single minds. In dis- 
cussing this subject, information concern- 
ing ancient Greece will be superfluous to 
many of our readers; yet for the sake of 
others, they will kindly forgive some in- 
troductory explanation. 

Greece Proper is a highly mountainous 
country, with sharp natural divisions. It 
has a very long sea-coast, and very nu- 
merous islands ; and the Greek colonies 
were nearly all upon the coasts of neigh- 
bouring countries. In the historical era, 
Greeks were sharply divided by dialect 
into Ionian and Dorian: but although 
the difference of dialect was strong 
enough to be of great political import- 
ance, it was not so great as to forbid the 
Greeks understanding one another’s 
speech. What the Lancashire dialect is 
to us, such may coarse Doric have been 
to an Athenian. The people were really 
one nation. They were proud of the 
same Homer, and loved to recite his 
verses. They had the same notions of 
religion, worshipped gods of the same 
name and attributes, and rever2:d the 
same oracles. They had the same sus- 
ceptibility to music and poetry, the same 
love of solemn and graceful dancing, and 
they celebrated like festivals. Moreover 
from the earliest times they had been ac- 
customed to assemble in popular con- 
course and by representative ambassa- 
dors on certain high days; which as- 
sembling eminently kept up the conscious 
relationship of States and tribes. If we 
believe the Hymn (called Homeric) to 
Delian Apollo, even the women and 
children of Ionia assembled statedly at 
the little island of. Delos; which was 
crowded with ships of the visitors coming 
to honour Apollo, the peculiar god of 
Greece. Besides the greater festivals 
and the great games, there were many 
smaller and closer unions of tribes under 
various names, All were of importance 
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to cement Grecian fellowship: but the 
widest of all was that of the four great 
games, called Olympian, Pythian, Ne- 
mean, and Isthmian ; of which the Olym- 
pian, celebrated once in every four years, 
was pre-eminent. According to national 
sentiment, a sacred truce was to be 
held everywhere during the celebrations. 
Safe-conduct, as for pilgrims, was of 
course necessary for visitors. The people 
of Elis, on whose soil Olympia lay, had 
a right to a sort of sacred neutrality, 
which it was chiefly their own fault if 
they did not always enjoy. Thus, in 
spite of rugged mountains, deficiency of 
wheel roads, and numerous sovereign 
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towards it: with a little more, it perhaps 
might have been solved —had ¢Ais man 
lived longer, or had ¢ha¢ man been killed 
earlier. She would not then have been , 
conquered by Rome, but would have 
stopped Roman pre-eminence before it 
was too late. Greece, Carthage, Egypt, 
Rome, would probably then have co-ex- 
isted, as independent powers, and the 
whole history of Europe would have been 
changed. Did an immovable fate ordain 
that Greece should ever strive towards 
union and ever fail? or may we without 
absurdity think, that, but for this or that 
irregular phenomenon which we call Acci- 
dent, things would have gone differ- 


States, there were many mutual meetings! ently? 


and plentiful recognition of general Gre- 
cian unity. And though the Dorians 
were chiefly continental, and the Ionians 
almost wholly maritime, both alike kept 
up their reunions and practised mutual 
recognition. Dorian Sparta and Ionian 
Athens were regarded as the two eyes of 
Greece ; and apparently Dorian and 
Ionian differed in temperament no more 
than the English peasant from the Eng- 
lish townsman. 

Yet, while the nation was thus con- 
scious of unity, and its very narrow area 
seemed to make union both natural and 
necessary, it was vehemently, almost 
fanatically, attached to local sovereignty, 
out of which its great political activity 
flowed: and with difficulty did any State 
resign the right of border war, for re- 
gaining or retaining its rightful limits. 
While Grecian energy mainly depended 
on the intensity of local politics, which in 
the more democratic States gave free 
course to talent; yet the great need of 
Greece, if she was to stand against the 
far greater mass of surrounding monar- 
chies, was (as she herself knew and felt) 
a willing and permanent federation. 
How was she to coalesce under a single 
central organ —a power able to restrain 
her from intestine war by deciding her 
local quarrels ; able also to rally her ener- 
gies, when needed for defence against 
a foreign enemy? This was her cardinal 
problem. She had all the elements for 
its solution: she made much progress 





The elements ot the population might 
have suggested beforehand toan observer, 
that many leagues at once would be 
formed in many districts; that these 
would enter into alliance, and a general 
crystallization follow. In fact, this was 
the process after the great fall of Athens; 
but when history first opens brightly on 
us, we see nearly all Greece clustering 
round two centres only, Athens and 
Sparta. 

Early preparation was made by wise 
policy (attributed to Theseus) for the emi- 
nence of Athens. The barriers of the 
petty Attic boroughs were swept away, 
not by violence, but by a natural cohe- 
sion, as our Heptarchy was absorbed into 
an England. All Attica coalesced into 
one State, so that every citizen, of what- 
ever borough, became a full citizen of 
Athens, the chief city. Thenceforward 
Attica became not only the home and 
refuge of exiles, but the fountain-head, 
whence flowed a wonderful stream of 
Ionian colonies to the Greek islands and 
to Asia. Some of these attained pros- 
perity and cultivation earlier than Athens 
herself; but were blighted, first by the 
Lydian, next by the Persian monarchy, 
being nu doubt themselves offensively 
energetic toward barbarians. The col- 
onies sent out new colonies, especially to 
the coast of Thrace (Roumelia), to the 
Dardanelles, and to the Black Sea ; and 
these all looked up to Athens as their 
parent. Thus a real and even a close 
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confederation of Ionian Greece could not 
have been difficult, if justice had presided 
in Athens itself. 

Union of Greece was likewise greatly 
forwarded by the attack of the mighty 
Persian empire. The danger of the 
crisis was intense. With a little less of 
confidence, a little more of military cau- 
tion, the success of Xerxes would have 
been assured. He had an enormous su- 
periority by sea, as well as by land, also 
in money and in all resources : greatest of 
all, he had unity of action, and arma- 
ments devotedly obedient. If he had 
occupied all at once critical places on the 
coast and certain islands, with fractions 
of his vast force, he would have distracted 
his most formidable opponents. He 
could have been everywhere superior 
and could have used his superiority 
everywhere ; and if he had condescended 
to buy Grecian statesmen there were 
many willing to sell themselves, so great 
was the despondency. Thrace, Mace- 
donia, Thessaly were conquered ; Beeotia 
had embraced the Persian side. Princes 
of Thessaly and a king of Sparta were in 
the Persian camp; and when it came to 


fighting, Sparta was slow to aid and defi- 


cient in energy of counsel. Only when 
(as it were, driven to bay, did the Spar- 
tans fight. Without being too fanciful, 
one may assert, that what Massachusetts 
and South Carolina were in the American 
War of Independence, such were Athens 
and Sparta in the Persian war. Athens, 
like Massachusetts, was the heart and 
soul of resistance, foremost in daring, 
marvellous in sacrifice, untiring in de- 
voted exertion. Sparta, like South Car- 
olina, was embarrassed by slaves at home, 
who needed to be severely repressed ; 
and though both proud and gallant, she 
was always apt to be many days behind 
the time. Her very bravery was~ too 
mechanical. It was based on the drill- 
sergeant, and useful only on level ground 
and close fight. It was helpless against 
walls — even against mound and ditch — 
and liable to discomfiture by archers and 
Slingers. In the great decisive battle of 
Plata, though the Spartans at last did 
their duty, they at first tried to retreat, 
and had to fight against their will. No 
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power, in short, could be more unenter- 
prising; for which a real excuse lay in 
necessary poverty ; also in the enmity of 
their slaves and of their disfranchised 
free population. Long before the war 
was finished, the gross misconduct of the 
Spartan king forced the home authorities 
to recall him, with the army: but the 


| Athenians persevered in the war, to expel 


the Persian garrisons. The maritime 
Greeks, charmed by the behaviour of 
Aristides and Kimon, freely entreated 
them to accept for the Athenians the 
post of “leading State.” This was a 
most auspicious, indeed a glorious mo- 
ment, full of high promise. 

Two ideas at that time were deeply 
fixed in the political creed of Greece. 
First, that every State had a right 
to local independence; which implied 
full internal sovereignty, and _ exter- 
nal right of action limited by treaties 
only. Next, that each state must belong 
to a league, and act with a leading State: 
to stand aloof was thought misanthropic, 
and suggestive of piracy. The powers 
of the leading State may be understood 
from our Parliamentary parties. The 
leader is freely chosen, much trusted, 
often even obeyed: nevertheless he is 
expected, not to command, but to urge, 
advise, explain, and, if possible, persuade. 
To throw off the leader of a party is al- 
ways a hard effort: with States it was far 
harder. Nothing but tyranny, or gross 
incompetence and neglect, could lead to 
such a step. Hence there was needed in 
Athens no miracle of virtue, no morality 
too high for that age, no wisdom which 
we only late in time have reached ; but 
merely to carry into politics that good 
sense which they used in common affairs ; 
merely to show to their followers the 
equity which they knew that all followers 
expected from their leaders. Nor was 
there any lack of courtesy, kindness, and 
justice in the Athenians personally. The 
men who held command had had to make 
themselves agreeable to their poor fellow- 
countrymen, and (to borrow an artisan’s 
metaphor) knew that a thimbleful of oil 
goes farther than a pint of vinegar in 
making things work smoothly. But 
Spartan commanders, like too many Eng- 
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lishmen in India, thought that an off- 
hand use of the stick on the backs of 
freemen was the way to expedite affairs. 
Though Athens was a thorough democra- 
cy (in regard to all full citizens), the lower 
people much preferred the old aristocracy 
for places of authority. Nothing but its 
indolence or incapacity, or incurable dis- 
affection and lawless violence, excluded 
it from high office, and enabled men of 
lower birth to supplant it. 

One heroic leader Athens had at that 
time, Kimon son of Miltiades, who was 
peculiarly fitted to conciliate the Spar- 
tans, as well as the Ionian allies. He 
cherished the Spartan alliance, praised 
their virtues to the Athenian populace, 
and was damaged in reputation by it. 
He had more of the Greek in him than 
of the Athenian. His mother was a 
Thracian princess: he himself took an 
Arcadian wife, and named his three sons 
Lacedemonius, Eleius, and Thessalus, 
evidently to indicate his sympathy with 
all parts of Greece. Aristides first eagerly 
supported him, seeing his noble, truth- 
ful and kindly temperament. Meyadogpo- 
ovvn (magnanimity) described his charac- 
* ter, according to Plutarch. He was a 
most active champion of the Asiatic 
Greeks ; but because his patriotism was 
not limited to Attica, he was accused of 
“Laconism.” The ingratitude and in- 
sult of the Spartans, when the Athenians 
listened to their call for military aid, gave 
his Athenian enemies advantage over 
him. Pericles even stooped to urge the 
names he had given to his sons as a 
crime, and succeeded in effecting his 
banishment for ten years— which they 
called ostracism. 

But what were the services of the Lace- 
dzmonian State to Greece collectively ? 
To the genuine Spartan his native city 
was emphatically all in all. Her institu- 
tions were his idol, and their essence was 
stagnation and repression. All virtues, all 
accomplishments, all enjoyments were to 
be sacrificed for a mere soldier’s prowess ; 
wealth, knowledge, science, taste, refine- 
ment were forbidden: industry was de- 
spised, except as a slave’s virtue. Per- 
petuai drill, in the intervals of raids or 
hunting, was a Spartan’s ordinary life. 
Even the girls had their military drill of 
races and wrestlings in half-naked dress, 
since their sole function was, to breed 
stout soldiers. Naturally with all this 
the Spartans were eminently methodical. 
They did everything by rule,— not only 
as to eating and sleeping, combing their 
long hair, oiling their limbs, and going 
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through the drill, — but as to every affair 
of State. They could not endure a des- 
pot, whose arbitrary will should be law, 
nor yet would they cast off royalty, when 
kings were troublesome ; but to curb the 
royal power, they adopted the remarkable 
system of ¢wo hereditary kings. We can- 
not call this Monarchy, but it was a con- 
stitutional Déarchy under an overshadow- 
ing cabinet of five men elected by the 
citizens. The kings, like the royal dukes 
of England, were little else than heredi- 
tary generals ; who indeed on suspicion 
of high treason might be imprisoned by 
the civil executive. But in all the rest 
of Greece, kings were displaced by aris- 
tocracies ; and these, almost everywhere, 
by usurpers whom the Greeks named sy- 
rants. The word at first meant only 
lord; but the power being always unde- 
fined, and generally seized by violence, 
gravitated into a total overthrow of law, 
and made the very name Tyrant detest- 
able. To such usurpation the Spartans 
had a fixed repugnance, and by their ac- 
tive interference (as Thucydides tells us) 
the greater number of the tyrants in 
Greece Proper, especially the later ones, 
were overthrown. Even Athens owed 
her liberation from the son of Peisistra- 
tus toa Spartan army. Naturally from 
such a process much political influence 
accrued to the Spartan State. Wherever 
they put down a tyrant, they put “ men 
of temperament and sentiment congenial 
to them, who all thenceforth would gen- 
erally look to them as patrons. The aim 
of Sparta was to sustain aristocracy and 
repress democracy everywhere ; the oppo- 
site instinct soon led the Athenians to 
precisely the opposite conduct. 

Aristides has the high honour (though 
Thucydides gives no hint of it) of estab- 
lishing the original regulations on which 
the Athenian alliance was based. Some 
of the allies were to furnish money, 
others ships and men; the quota was 
equitably fixed, and willingly accepted ; 
moreover a treasury was established in 
the sacred island of Delos, into which the 
contributions were paid, under the man- 
agement of a board of treasurers. How 
this board was elected, and from whom, 
is not clear; but no complaint was made 
of it. Sad to tell, Pericles, almost im- 
mediately upon the death of Kimnon, sub- 
verted the very appearance of freedom 
and equality. No one can doubt that the 
contributions were a war-tax, and that 
war was never counted on as eternal. 
The Athenians had already ceased to 
consult their allies ; claimed to continue 
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war indefinitely, and reduced to vassalage 
those who refused the war-tax or neglect- 
ed to furnish ships. It is unknown who 
first openly began the career of arbitrary 
rule. Everything was at the mercy of 
one or two Officials in Athens, unless the 
common interests of the allies were de- 
cided by common councils: The Attic 
cultivators could not hurry up to Athens 
to discuss and vote on pressing affairs. 
The presiding general was able to colour 
foreign facts to the citizens who were in 
Athens itself, and by aid of their vote he 
shielded his own measures under the 
name of the Athenian people. Public 
rumour or a private messenger alone con- 
veyed news ; no written despatches were 
sent home by Athenian generals ; no bul- 
letins were published by magistrates. 
Even an English Parliament collectively 
feels itself too ignorant in foreign affairs 
to control the Executive, except in some 
great impending calamity ; much more in 
Athens was a trusted official omnipotent. 
Pericles, in removing the treasury from 
Delos to Athens, deprived himself (as 
Plutarch remarks) of the plausible ex- 
cuse that the removal was necessary for 
the safety of the treasure ; for he plainly 
laid down the principle that “ Athens was 
not bound to give account of the money 
to the allies ; but it was enough if she 
protected them from the Persians.” 
Nothing indeed was left for him but to 
brazen it out, when he was spending the 
trust-money in embellishing the city of 
the trustees. Probably he was not the 
first to use the words Tribute in place 
of Contribution, Empire for Leadership, 
Subjects for Allies ; but he first blazoned 
the change before men’s eyes, and de- 
fended it as rightful. When a Pericles 
was found to preach such doctrine and 
act upon it, a Cleon was sure to follow 
with sanguinary revenge against refrac- 
tory allies, and an Alcibiades to avow 
that because the Empire had become a 
Tyranny, it must be kept by the strong 
hand. Nay, but Athens had no organ- 
ized armies equal to such a task. Good 
will had won supremacy ; only good will 
could keep it. 

Plato assails Pericles as the corrupter 
of his countrymen, and Plutarch’s facts 
so terribly chime in, that denial seems 
impossible. But that Pericles was the 
true ruiner of the Athenian leadership, 
his contemporary and panegyrist Thucy- 
dides demonstrates against his own in- 
tention and will. The people of Athens 
(he tells us) dreaded the Peloponnesian 
war; the Spartans did not wish for it, but 
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undertook it with a bad conscience barely 
from the point of honour to their allies. 
Any slight concession from Pericles 
would have averted it; but he deliber- 
ately plunged into the war, knowing the 
Athenian alliance to be already rotten, 
= expecting to prevail by naval skill, and 

y resources wrung from unwilling and 
distant subjects. With mere patience 
and prudence, the leadership of all- 
Greece must have fallen to Athens; for 
the Spartans were too rigid and uncon- 
genial to compete with her. Indeed, 
though she had neither patience nor pru- 
dence, yet in the forty-eight years subse- 
quent to the retreat of Xerxes, with all - 
her foibles and errors, she was perpetu- 
ally winning upon her rival. In place of 
this steady progress, Pericles chose con- 
vulsive and uncertain war. Knowing 
that he could not contend with the enemy 
in the open field, he summoned the citi- 
zens from all Attica into the city and long 
walls of Athens, where, in the heat of 
summer, they huddled together in little 
rooms and stifling tents. A terrible 
plague followed, which is treated as an 
inscrutable accident. Nothing but Spar- 
tan want of enterprise saved Athens 
from immediate and total ruin. Pericles 
is praised for his legacy of prudent coun- 
sel; but he himself made prudence im- 
possible, when he set Athens to gamble 
at high hazards fora brilliant stake. Suc- 
cesses were then as sure to intoxicate as 
failure to be ruinous. The Athenians 
came out of the war a changed people, 
having become accustomed to live on 
State pay; so corrupted, that thencefor- 
ward an upright solid democracy was im- 
possible. To Greece at large the moral 
evils of the war were still worse; for it 
opened a civil contest of frightful bitter- 
ness in every State except Athens and 
Sparta. Murder and exile of neighbours, 
and every form of cruelty, were too com- 
mon to record in detail. If Pericles had 
not had many great and noble and spe- 
cious qualities, the Athenians would not 
have submitted to enter this fatal war 
against their own will and judgment. If 
Pericles had died earlier, and Kimon 
had lived longer, the whole history would 
have been changed. 

To the contemporary historian the pic- 
ture of brutal cruelty, perfidy, malice, the 
breach of all ties, whether of blood, of 
country, or of oaths, presented a picture 
of unrelieved gloom. Atrocity had be- 
come too common to surprise or to cause 
shuddering. Indeed, if moral sentiment 
were only stereotyped on man from with- 
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out, and did not grow up irrepressibly 
from within, our race could never recover 
from such times. But when twent 
years had passed, it might be discerned, 
that though Athens never could be to 
Greece what she had been, Greece col- 
lectively was in a far more hopeful and 
forward state. Political movement now 
actuated whole populations which had 
been torpid and stagnant, Sparta so 
quickly abused her power that a reaction 
of sentiment ensued, democracy reared 
its head, and many new combinations 
were imagined. Thebes became demo- 
cratic, and tried to establish an indepen- 
dent league of Beotia. There was alsoa 
Phocian league, a Thessalian league, and 
even a Byzantine league. Presently came 
an alliance of Thebes and Athens, and an 
attempt, very new to Greece, to fuse Cor- 
inth and Argos into a single political 
community. Each city-State felt its ex- 
treme weakness in isolation: UNION was 
the key-note of all the separate move- 
ments. Most remarkable perhaps of all 
was the league of Olynthus in Thrace, to 
which our histories do not appear to di- 
rect adequate attention. Its permanence 


would have made the growth of Mace- 
donia into an overwhelming empire im- 
possible, and would have saved the liber- 


ties of Greece. This league rapidly took 
up not only the numerous Ionian colonies 
on that coast, but also some native Thra- 
cian communities which were free from 
kings. In it was comprised the cele- 
brated Athenian colony Amphipolis, the 
Joss of which in the Peloponnesian war 
was a permanent fretting sore to Athens. 
The Olynthian power had begun even to 
encroach on Macedonia, so that King 
Amyntas had to yield to it town after 
town. It looked as if in Macedonia also 
republican federation would prevail. But 
the news reached the south of Greece 
that a great power was growing up in the 
north. Sparta had for nearly thirty years 
become accustomed to distant naval ex- 
peditions and enterprising war, especial- 
ly under Lysander and Agesilaus, and to 
her a powerful league sounded like a 
powerful enemy. “A mighty affair,” it 
was said, “is growing up in Greece.” 
No time, it seemed, was to be lost. On 
no other occasion in history did Sparta 
act so quickly and so boldly. Having 
advantage in her fleet, and in the support 
of the King of Macedonia, she displayed 
against the Olynthian league rashness 
‘combined with pertinacity, and by mili- 
itary successes crushed the rising union. 
“The consequence was, that twenty-five 
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years later, instead of a republican league, 
Philip II. of Macedon “ grew up ” against 
Greece. 

But Sparta disgusted most of the 
Greek cities, alike in Europe and in 
Asia, by the rude manners and violent 
conduct of her officers. The political 
oppression under Athens was forgotten, 
and the popular manners of the Atheni- 
ans again began to win Greek hearts. 
The King of Persia, indignant at the 
Spartan inroads on his territories, de- 
sired to raise up Athens as a balance of 
power in Greece, and supplied the Athe- 
nian Conon with money for shipbuilding 
and other purposes. Once more a mari- 
time league began to form itself round 
Athens as the centre, and we read with 
astonishment the ease with which Conon 
and Iphicrates and Timotheus, son of 
Conon, add city after city to the Atheni- 
an alliance. But in this second and 
wholly spontaneous movement of the 
smaller States, moral qualities were again 
lacking in the leading city. The Athe- 
nian people, or those whom they elected 
to office, did not understand that their 
Ionian kinsmen had no intention of be- 
coming vassals, however desirous of free 
and equal union. We have no details of 
the quarrel; we only know that a sad 
and scandalous war against the Asiatic 
allies arose, in which Athens was beaten: 
and this, just at the crisis when all her 
strength was needed to resist the Mace- 
donian power. , 

Before this a Thessalian league had 
been organized so highly, and had raised 
armies of horse and foot, and ships of 
war, On such a scale, that its elected 
leader, Jason, regarded himself as the 
chief person in Greece. His power 
reached into Epirus: he made the The- 
bans his allies, and after the battle of 
Leuctra condescended to mediate for the 
benefit of the Spartans. But he was as- 
sassinated by seven young men, of whom 
five escaped and (says Xenophon) received 
such honour in Greek cities, that the 
murder must be ascribed to the fears 
which Jasoninspired. This is a remark- 
able tale; and indicates the energy of 
union which was then at work in regions 
which, fifty years earlier, were unheard 
of as powers in the political contests. 

The Theban league fell into deadly 
contest with Sparta, who had treacher- 
ously seized and garrisoned the Theban 
citadel. Violent resentment was not sat- 
isfied with the expulsion of the garrison. 
A war followed which the celebrated 
Epaminondas carried into the heart 
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of Sparta’s resources. He drew off all 
Peloponnesus from the alliance, and 
founded the city Megalopolis as a centre 
for Arcadia. Such were the results of 
his defeat of the Spartans in the critical 
battle of Leuctra. The loss of Sparta in 
that battle (400 citizens) would have 
seemed to any other principal State of 
Greece a bearable calamity ; but falling 
on an aristocracy which could scarcely 
trust the middle classes better than the 
slaves, it was quite irretrievable. Sparta 
had already shown her moral inability to 
wield and retain the central force of the 
Greeks ; she now was exhibited as physi- 
cally weak also. Henceforward she ex- 
isted only as a quaint, useless, and nox- 
ious monument of effete institutions ; 
powerless for good, noxious by imped- 
ing new combinations. But neither was 
the Theban league, which succeeded to 
her power, morally competent to lead the 
Greeks. Epaminondas was a man of 
rare virtue, like Aristides ; but he fell in 
battle, and no Theban arose worthy of 
the opportunity. Thebes had risen too 
suddenly: her ascendency was very soon 
offensive, and again it seemed that no 
State had the requisite moral qualities 
for leadership. ’Apx? tov dvdpa deiger, “ Rule 
will display the man,” was the sentiment 
of Bias. When Athens, Sparta, and 


Thebes had all failed from refusing to 
treat their allies with equality, some will 
say, ‘ The age was not morally advanced 
enough for it ; the thing was morally im- 


possible ; failure was predestined.” Yet, 
to believe this, seems quite unreasonable, 
when in the next century the semi-bar- 
barous and piratical A&tolians set upa 
league and extended it by violence, yet 
admitted into full equality the men whom 
they overpowered, and treated all public 
interests by a public assembly, freely 
electing their yearly leaders without dis- 
tinction of district from district. Out of 
this rose their power and prosperity. 
This was what the Just Aristides desired 
the Athenians to do, but the subtle and un- 
principled Themistocles thwarted and un- 
dermined him, whose policy Pericles fol- 
lowed ; otherwise Athenians were surely 
capable of being as virtuous as Aétolians. 
But it is not wonderful that, after seeing 
so many failures, calm-judging and Lroad- 
thinking men, like Isocrates (whom Nie- 
buhr calls “a consummate fool”), be- 
came persuaded that a king like Philip of 
Macedon would, after all, be the best 
leader for Greece. 

Philip grew up against Greece, yet he 
was capable of becoming the much de- 
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sired cementer of Grecian union. It was 
very hard to resist him, when he had 
added Thrace to Macedonia, with very 
little resistance from Greece; the Oiyn- 
thian league having been dissolved, and 
Athens being both feeble and preoccu- 
pied. With an impracticable Sparta be- 
hind, there was no longer time for the 
gradual cohesion of many leagues into 
one vigorous executive. It was far bet- 
ter to accept Philip constitutionally, than 
to be conquered by him. By selling the 
Phocian people into slavery, he gave 
warning how cruel ona great scale he 
could be, where policy suggested. Yet 
in temperament he was mild and cour- 
teous ; and to Athens it is thought he 
was especially well disposed. His posi- 
tion was peculiar. His dynasty was 
purely Greek. He was acknowledged to 
be a “ Heracleid” by descent, and asa 
pure Greek had the right of competing 
for prizes at the Olympian games; but 
his people were esteemed barbaric, and 
their language scarcely Greek. Philip 
was undoubtedly proud of his Greek 
blood. To be conquered by such a 
prince, could not but be to’Greek cities a 
bitter mortification ; yet even that would 
have been to Greece at large an evi] im- 
measurably less than to fall under Per- 
sians or Romans. On the other hand, if 
they could freely accept him as leader, 
with a reserve of all their local laws and 
liberties, it would save them from intes- 
tine war, and strengthen them against the 
a Philip was eager to be recog- 
nized as chief captain of Greece, leader 
of her armies against Persia. To fight 
one campaign in this character would 
draw after it fixed relations with all 
Greece, and make him a constitutional 
suzerain. His leadership could undoubt- 
edly be admitted without the sacrifice of 
reasonable freedom. Such _ considera- 
tions prevailed in spite of Demosthenes. 
The battle of Cheronza had silenced 
him; and all Greece, except Sparta, 
opened its ears to Philip. A congress 
was summoned to Corinth, in order to 
accept him as leader, and make needful 
arrangements. But before the congress 
met, Philip fell by the attack of an assas- 
sin, who was aggrieved in a private quar- 
rel. In such‘ assassination I see no “ in- 
evitable destiny,” but account it a ca- 
lamitous accident, funereal to Greece. 
It let loose the energy of his wild and 
wonderful son, and led to the conquest 
of Persia in the mode least desirable to 
Greece. 

It was natural to suspect that Persian 
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management suborned the assassination, 
though adequate reasons of personal re- 
sentment are assigned for the deed. But 
it deserves remark that Arrian (ii. 14) pro- 
fesses to lay before us a letter of Alexan- 
der to Darius, in which he not only 
charges the Persians with the murder of 
Philip, but says that “the Persians them- 
selves had boasted of it in public edicts.” 
Be this as it may, we cannot doubt that a 
Greek invasion of Persia was a fact pre- 
destined. The younger Cyrus so well 
knew the superiority of Greek armour 
and discipline, that he planned to de- 
throne his brother by Greek auxiliaries. 
The safe return of the Ten Thousand, 
and the uniform success of Agesilaus 
against Persian satraps, made Jason of 
Thessaly (according to Xenophon) regard 
the conquest of Persia as a slight task 
compared to a conquest of Greeks. Un- 
less the Persian dynasty had been inter- 
nally reformed, it could be certainly fore- 
seen that Greek aims would conquer 
some of its provinces ; but no one could 
have expected—hardly could any one 
have imagined —such a sudden rush of 
conquest as Alexander achieved; nor 
have we reason to believe that any other 
Greek of that century, or of any century, 
would have acted so rashly and succeed- 
ed so brilliantly. Had Alexander never 


lived, the Persian dynasty would still 
have sunk; but the war would in all 
probability have taken a different turn. 
Partial success would have added some 
provinces to Greece, who coveted es- 


pecially the sea-coast. Such manifesta- 
tion of Persian weakness would have 
loosened the ties of empire, and have pre- 
pared the field for a new dynasty, as of 
Parthians, or Elamites, or Armenians. 
Success against Persia achieved by Philip 
was fullof hope for Greece ; the success 
actually achieved by Alexander was fatal. 

Philip, mature of age, cautious by tem- 
perament, accustomed to make progress 
sure and slow, and look well behind him 
as well as before ; Philip, who never once 
followed up success hotly and rashly, 
could not have pursued in Asia the career 
of his son. When Darius entreated 
peace of Alexander, offering him friend- 
ship and alliance, after the battle of Issus, 
Alexander could certainly have stipulated 
to hold all that he had conquered, but he 
disdainfully refused peace; and when 
Parmenio said to him, “If I were Alex- 
ander I would accept the offers,” replied, 
“ And so would I, if I were Parmenio.” 
But Parmenio might have urged on him 
with truth, “ Your father Philip, if alive, 
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would take what is won, and avoid the 
infinite uncertainties of longer war.” 
The first substantial concession would 
have satisfied him, because (and this is 
the main point) he had the heart of a 
Greek ; he did not want to be estranged 
from the Greek world. Success in Asia 
was coveted by him, to glorify and estab- 
lish his supremacy in Greece. Pzonia 
and Illyria, Europe as far as the BalkAn, 
or, it may be, as high as the Danube, 
would be far more to him than Babylon 
and Persepolis. A compact and truly 
Greek kingdom was the full dream of his 
ambition. Whatever his Asiatic suc- 
cess, Greece would still have been his 
strength and his glory, and he would have 
returned to her essentially a Greek prince. 
Her precedents of freedom, her stubborn 
spirit, her formidable mountains, would 
have extorted from him perhaps more re- 
spect for local rights and hereditary laws, 
for magistracies and free militia, than is 
often enjoyed under constitutional royal- 
ty now. Greece possibly might have 
won a stability, a force, which she has 
never had yet, with an influence over all 
the Mediterranean powers, which would 
have saved Europe from the dark ages. 
Everything was blighted by the pecu- 
liar temperament of Alexander. His 
headlong rashness, joined with high mil- 
itary talent, with officers long trained 
under his father, and soldiers self-sacri- 
ficing for his safety, led to unprecedented 
rapidity of success; and success made 
him insatiable of ‘new adventure. When 
he heard from one of his generals the 
words, “Is it not time now fo remember 
Macedonia, instead of wandering farther 
and farther into Asia?” the remon- 
strance sounded to him as an utterance 
of disaffection almost treasonable. For 
his native Macedon and his faithful Mace- 
donians he cared not a straw, except as 
tools to glorify him in Asia. Not satisfied 
with conquering Balkh and Samarcand, 
beyond the Hindoo Kush, he crossed into 
the wilds of Scythia, and chased the 
Scythian cavalry in bravado. After con- 
quering the Punjaub, he thought it base 
and heartbreaking ingratitude in his sol- 
diers that they refused to go farther, and 
conquer India to the mouth of the Ganges. 
Foiled in this fatuous dream, he returned 
into Persia, only to display that he had 
ceased to be a Greek in feeling. He as- 
sumed the manners, the dress, the pomp 
of a Persian despot; married a Persian 
wife ; expected prostration on the ground 
before him ; proclaimed himself a son of 
Jupiter ; and never forgave his equal and 
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playmate, the son of Parmenio, for pri- 
vately counselling him against such ex- 
travagant folly. Too much success had 
ruined the good sense of a man of won- 
derful genius, cleverness, and energy. 
Success could not save him from wearing 
out his own life at the age of thirty ; but 
it amassed in his hands resources against 
which, wielded by Antipater, united 
Greece in vain contended. Treasures 
equal to those of Xerxes; armies far 
more formidable than the Persian ; gen- 
erals such as Greece had none; an inti- 
mate acquaintance with all the weak 
points of Greece, moral and material ; 
Greek citadels already held by his garri- 
sons; enabled him and his immediate 
successors to overawe or crush the States 
which had elected him their leader. 
Greece had aspired to conquer the coast 
of Asia, on which Greek colonies were 
planted, and suddenly found herself vas- 
sal of 4 monarch reigning in Susa and 
Babylon. Not without reason has the 
Persian tradition, which survives in the 
Shah-nahmeh, represented Alexander the 
Great as, not a Greek, but a Persian 
prince who supplanted his brother Da- 
rius. 

Through all the historical years from 
Solon to Alexander, Greeks had con- 
tinued to fight against Greeks, to kill, 
and to weep for the slain; yet Greece 
throve through it all. Demosthenes tes- 
tifies that she had constantly increased 
in men and resources, and that the arma- 
ments of his day were greater than ever. 
But after Alexander there was a rapid 
and constant wasting of the Greek popu- 
lation, with equally rapid decline in man- 
liness. Bishop Thirlwall believes that 
the striking diminution of numbers 
arose from an unnatural reluctance to 
marry ; but if so, why did this reluctance 
never show itself in republican times? 
Surely the causes were at bottom politi- 
cal. Perhaps enough weight has been 
given to the vast emigration of young 
men — just the most spirited of the na- 
tion—to become soldiers in Asia, or 
members of the very numerous Greek 
colonies planted by Alexander as bul- 
warks of his empire. Be the causes of 
Greek decline, in detail, What they may, 
in their origin they must be traced to the 
Macedonian successes. The princes 
who thenceforward reigned, whether in 
Asia or in Greece, were in spirit Asi- 
atics, unrestrained by constitutional rules 
or freedom of the subject peoples. Had 
Philip lived fifteen years longer, Alex- 
ander in maturer age might, and proba- 
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bly would have been a different prince, 
and Greece meanwhile might have 
learned to combine constitutionally 
against royal encroachments. But the 
end was truly mournful. Dried up and 
wasted under Macedonian despotism, 
£tolian buccaneering and Spartan obsti- 
nacy, while an_ ill-cemented Achaian 
league kept alive but a feeble flame of 
freedom, she fell an easy victim to Ro- 
man power, which did but consummate 
her moral ruin. As Roman genius per- 
ished with Tacitus, so (it seems) did 
Greek genius with Demosthenes. A 
night of two thousand years followed, 
while the cleverest nation of Europe lay 
prostrate under the barbarian —all be- 
cause her leading statesmen had mis- 
used critical opportunities for equal and 
just union. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr. DAMEREL did not die for twenty- 
four hours after this. People do not get 
out of the world so easy. He was not to 
escape the mortal restlessness, “the fog 
in his throat,” any more than others; 
and the hours were slow and long, and 
lingered like years. But at last the 
Rector came to an end of his wondering, 
and knew, like all the z//uminati before 
him who have learned too, but are hushed 
and make nosign. It is a strange thought 
for mortals to take in, that almost every 
death is, for the moment at least, a relief 
to those who surround the dying. The 
most intolerable moment is that which 
precedes the end, and most of us are 
thankful when it is over. I need not 
enter into the dismal hush that fell upon 
the pleasant Rectory, nor say how the 
curious sun besieged the closed windows 
to get into the house once so freely open 
to the light; nor how, notwithstanding 
the long interval of illness which ha 
banished him from common view, the. 
shady corner under the lime-trees, where 
Mr. Damerel’s chair and round table 
still stood, wore a look of piteous deso- 
lation, as if he had left them but yester- 
day. All this is easily comprehensible. 
The servants cried a little, and were con- 
soled by their new mourning; the chil- 
dren wept bitterly, then began to smile 
again; and two poor clergymen, with 
large families, grew sick with anxiety as 
to who should have Dinglefield before 
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our Rector had been dead a day (neither 
of them had it, you may be sure, they 
wanted it so much). When the news 
was known in the parish, and especially 
on the Green, there was a moment of 
awe and emotion very real in its way. 
Most people heard of it when they were 
first called, and thought of it with vary- 
ing degrees of impression till breakfast, 
to which they all came down looking 
very serious, and told each other the de- 
tails, and remarked to each other what 
an inscrutable thing it was, and yet that 
it was wonderful he had lasted so long. 
Breakfast broke in upon this universal 
seriousness ; for when it is not any con- 
nection, as Mrs. Perronet well remarked, 
you cannot be expected to remain under 
the impression like those who are rela- 
tives; and after breakfast the Green 
with one consent turned from the dead 
to the living, and began to ask what Mrs. 
Damerel would do, how she would be 
“ left,” what change it would make in her 
circumstances ? Many shook their heads 
and feared that it would make a very 
great change. They calculated what he 
had had, and what she had had, when 
they were married, which was an event 
within the recollection of many; and 
what the income of the Rectory was, after 
deducting the Curate’s salary and ‘other 
necessary expenses; and how much 
Bertie cost at Eton; and many other 
questions which only an intimate knowl- 
edge of their neighbours’ affairs could 
have warranted them in discussing. Gen- 
eral Perronet knew for certain that Mr. 
Damerel’s life was insured in at least two 
offices; and though they could not, 
everybody agreed, have saved anything, 
yet there arose after a while a general 
hope that the family would not be so very 
badly off. Some of the ladies had quite 
decided before luncheon that the best 
thing Mrs. Damerel could do would be to 
take the White House, which happened 
to be empty, and which contained a num- 
ber of little rooms just suitable for a 
large family. To be sure it was possible 
that she might prefer to go back to her 
own county, where her brothers. still 
lived, one of whom was a squire of small 
property, and the other the parson of the 
hereditary parish; but the Dinglefield 
people scarcely thought she would take 
this step, considering how many friends 
she had on the Green, and how much 
better it was to stay where you are known, 
than to go back to a place where people 
have forgotten you. 

“And then there is Mr. Incledon,” 
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said Mrs. Wodehouse, who felt that her 
son had been slighted, and may be ex- 
cused perhaps for being a little spiteful. 
“The mother has always had her eye 
upon him since he came back to Whitton, 
You will see that will be a match, if she 
can manage it; and of course it would 
be a great match for Miss Rose.” 

I think if an angel from heaven came 
down into a country parish and a good 
woman with daughters entertained him 
unawares, her neighbours would decide 
at once which of the girls she meant to 
marry Gabriel to. But Mrs. Wodehouse 
had more justification than most gossips 
have. She could not forget the little 
pleading note which her Edward had 
made her write, entreating Rose to come 
down if only for one moment, and that 
the girl had taken no notice of it; 
though before that expedition to Whit- 
ton to see the Perugino, and Mr. Incle- 
don’s great house, Rose had beén very 
well satisfied to have the young sailor at 
her feet. Mrs. Wodehouse had met the 
mother and daughter but seldom since, 
for they had been absorbed in attendance 
upon the Rector; but when by chance 
she did encounter them, she felt proud to 
think that she had never said anything 
but “Good morning.” No enquiries 
after their health had come from her 
lips. She had retired into polite indif- 
ference; though ‘sometimes her heart 
had been touched by poor Rose’s pale 
cheek, and her wistful look, which 
seemed to ask pardon. “Ido not mind 
what is done to me,” Mrs. Wodehouse 
said to her dear friend and confidant, 
Mrs. Musgrove; “but those who slight 
my son I will never forgive. I do not 
see that itis unchristian. It is unchris- 
tian not to forgive what is done to your- 
self; and 1 am sure no one is less 
ready to take personal offence than I 
am.” She was resolved, therefore, that, 
whatever happened, “ Good morning” 
was all the greeting she would give to 
the Damerels ; though of course she was 
very sorry indeed for them, and as anx- 
ious as other people as to how they 
would be left, and where they would go. 

Mrs. Damerel herself was overwhelmed 
by her grief in a way which could scarce- 
ly have been expected from a woman 
who had so many other considerations to 
rouse her out of its indulgence, and who 
had not been for a long time a very hap- 
py wife. But when man and wife have 
been partially separated as these two 
had been, and have ceased to feel the 
sympathy for each other which such a 
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close relationship requires, a long illness 
has a wonderful effect often in bringing 
back to the survivor the early image of 
the being he or she has loved. Perhaps 
I ought tosay she; I do not know if a 
sick wife is so touching to a husband’s 
imagination as a sick man is to his wife’s. 
And then a little thing had occurred be- 
fore the end which had gone to Mrs. 
Damerel’s heart more than matters of 
much greater moment. Her husband had 
called Rose, and on Rose going to him 
had waved her away, saying, “ No, no,” 
and holding out his feeble hands to her 
mother. This insignificant little incident 
had stolen away everything but tenderness 
from the woman’s mind, and she wept 
for her husband as she might have wept 
for him had he died in the earlier years 
of their marriage, with an absorbing 
grief that drove everything else out of 
her thoughts. This, however, could not 
last. When the blinds were drawn up 
from the Rectory, and the brisk sun- 
shine shone in again, and the family 
looked with unveiled faces upon the 
lawn, where every one still expected to 
see him, so full was it of his memory, the 
common cares of life came back, and had 
to be thought of. Mrs. Damerel’s broth- 
ers had both come to the funeral. One 
of them, the Squire, was the trustee 
under her marriage settlement, and one 
of the executors of Mr. Damerel’s will; 
so he remained along with the lawyer 
and the doctor and Mr. Nolan, and lis- 
tened to all the provisions of that will, 
which were extremely reasonable, but of 
afar back date, and which the lawyer 
read with an occasional shake of his 
head, which at the moment no one could 
understand. Unfortunately, however, it 
was but too easy to understand. The 
Rector, with the wisest care, had appro- 
priated the money he had to the various 
members of his family. The life inter- 
est of the greater part was to be the 
mother’s ; a small portion was to be 
given to the girls on their marriage, and 
to the boys on their outset in life, and the 
capital to be divided among them at Mrs. 
Damerel’s death. Nothing could be 
more sensible or properly arranged. Mr. 
Hunsdon, Mrs. Damerel’s _ brother, 
cleared his ruffled brow as he heard it. 
He had been possessed by an alarmed 
sense of danger —a feeling that his sis- 
ter and her family were likely to come 
upon him — which weighed very heavily 
upon the good man’s mind ; but now his 
brow cleared. Further revelations, how- 
ever, took away this serenity. The 
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money which Mr. Damerel had divided 
so judiciously was almost all spent, either 
in unsuccessful speculations of which he 
had made several with a view to increased 
dividends; er by repeated encroach- 
ments on the capital made to pay debts ; 
or for one plausible reason after another. 
Of the insurances on his life only one had 
been kept up, and that chiefly because 
his bankers held it as security for some 
advance, and had consequently seen that 
the premium was regularly paid. These 
discoveries fell like so many thunderbolts 
upon the little party. I don’t think Mrs. 
Damerel was surprised. She sat with 
her eyes cast down and her hands 
clasped, with a flush of shame and 
trouble on her face. 

“Did you know of this, Rose?” her 
brother asked, sternly, anxious to find 
some one to blame. 

“T feared it,” she said, slowly, not lift- 
ing her eyes. The flush on her cheek 
dried up all her tears. 

Mr. Hunsdon, for one, believed that 
she was ashamed —not for the dead 
man’s sake — but because she had shared 
in the doing of it, and was confounded to 
find her ill doings brought into the light 
of day. 

“ But, good heavens!” he said, in her 
ear, “did you know you were defrauding 
your children when you wasted your sub- 
stance like this? I could not have be- 
lieved it. Was my brother-in-law aware 
of the state of the affairs? and what did 
he intend his family to do?” 

“Mr. Damerel was not a business 
man,” said the lawyer. “He ought to 
have left the management in our hands. 
That mining investment was a thing we 
never would have recommended, and the 
neglect of the insurance is most unfortu- 
nate. Mr. Damerel was never a man of 
business.” 

In the presence of his wife it was diffi- 
cult to say more. 

“ A man may not be a man of business, 


‘and yet not be a fool,” said Squire Huns- 


don, hastily. “I beg your pardon, Rose ; 
I don’t want to be unkind.” 

“Let me go, before you use such lan- 
guage,” she said, rising hastily. “I can- 
not bear it. Whatever he has done that 
is amiss, he is not standing here to an- 
swer before us now.” 

“T mean no offence, Rose. Nay, sit 
down; don’t go away. You can’t ima- 
gine — aman I had so much respect for — 
that I mean to cast any reflections. 
We'll enter into that afterwards,” said 
Mr. Hunsdon. “Let us know at least 
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what they will have to depend on, or if 
anything is left.” 

“There is very little left,” said Mrs. 
Damerel, facing the men who gazed at 
her wondering, with her pale face and 
widow’s cap. ‘We had not very much 
at first, and it is gone; and you must 
blame me, if any one is to blame. I 
was not, perhaps, a good manager. I 
was careless. I did not calculate as I 
ought to havedone. But, if the blame is 
mine, the punishment will also be mine. 
Do not say anything more about it, for 
no one here will suffer but my children 
and me.” 

“I don’t know about that. You must 
be patient, and you must not be unrea- 
sonable,” said her brother. ‘“ Of course 
we cannot see you want; though neither 
George nor. I have much to spare — and 
it is our duty to enquire.” 

“ Will enquiring bring back the money 
that is lost?” she said. “No, no; you 
shall not suffer by me. However little it 
is, we will manage to live on it; we will 
never be a burden upon any one. I don’t 
think I can bear any more.” 

And the judges before whom she stood 
(and not only she, but one who could not 
answer for himself) were very compas- 
sionate to the widow, though Mr. Huns- 
don was still curious and much disturbed 
in his mind. They slurred over the rest, 
and allowed Mrs. Damerel and her son 
and daughter to go, and broke up the 
gloomy little assembly. Mr. Hunsdon 
took Mr. Nolan by the arm and went out 
with him, leading him on to the lawn, 
without any thought how the sound of his 
steps would echo upon the hearts of the 
mourners. He would have seated him- 
self in the chair which still stood under 
the lime-trees had not Mr. Nolan man- 
aged to sway his steps away from it, and 
lead him down the slope to the little plat- 
form round the old thorn-tree which was 
invisible from the windows. The good 
Curate was deeply moved both for the 
living and the dead. 

“JT don't mind speaking to you,” said 
the anxious brother; “I have heard so 
much of you as an attached friend. You 
must have known them thoroughly, and 
their way of living. I can’t think it was 
my sister’s fault.” 

“ And I know,” said Mr. Nolan, with 
energy, “it was not her fault. It was 
not any one’s fault. He had a generous, 
liberal way with him ——” 

“Had he?” said the Squire, doubt- 
fully. “He had a costly, expensive way 
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with him; is that what you mean? I am 
not saying anything against my late 
brother-in-law. We got on very well, for 
we saw very little of each other. He had 
a fine mind, and that sort of thing. I 
suppose they have kept an extravagant 
house.” 

“ No, I assure you —— 

“Entertained a good deal. Kept a 
good table, I am certain ; good wine —I 
never drank better claret than that we 
had last night —the sort of wine / should 
keep for company, and bring up only on 
grand occasions. If there is much of it 
remaining I don’t mind buying a few 
dozen at their own price,” Mr. Hunsdon 
said, parenthetically. “I see; fine cook- 
ery, good wine, all the luxuries of the 
season, and the place kept up like a 
duke’s — an expensive house.” 

“No,” said the Curate, reiterating an 
obstinate negative; and then he said, 
hotly, “She did herself a great deal of 
injustice. She is the best of managers — 
the most careful — making everything go 
twice as far and look twice as well as any- 
body else.” 

Mr. Hunsdon looked at him curiously, 
for he was one of those people who think 
a man must be “in love with” any wo- 
man whose partisan he makes himself. 
He made a private note of the Curate’s 
enthusiasm, and concluded it was best 
that his sister and her daughter should 
be warned of his sentiments. “I have 
not seen very much of my poor brother- 
in-law for some time,” he said, disguising 
his scrutiny, “so that I have no way of 
judging for myself. I don’t know which 
is most to blame. In such cases the wife 
can generally stop the extravagance if 
she likes. Two boys at Eton, for exam- 
ple —J/ can’t afford so much.” 

“Bertie is on the foundation, and 
costs very little. He is a boy who will do 
something in the world yet ; and I ought 
to know, for I taught him his first Greek. 
As for Reginald, his godfather pays his 
expenses, as I suppose you know.” 

“ You have been here for a long time, 
I perceive,” said the Squire, “if you 
taught the boy his first Greek, as you 
say?” 

t Eight years,” said Mr. Nolan, with a 
shrug of his shoulders. 

“And now?” 

“Now? I'll go off again, I suppose, 
like a rollin’ stone, unless the new Rector 
will have me. God help us, what heart- 
less brutes we are!” said the Curate, 


” 





with fiery heat; “I’ve just laid my old 
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Rector in the grave, and I think of the 
new one before the day’s gone. God for- 
ive me ; it’s the way of the world.” 

“And why shouldn’t you be Rector 
yourself? No one would be so good for 
the parish, I am sure.” 

“Me!” said Mr. Nolan, his face light- 
ing up with a broad gleam of humour, 
which he quenched next moment in the 
half-conventional gravity which he felt to 
be befitting to the occasion. ‘‘ The days 
of miracles are over, and I don’t expect 
to be made an exception. No; I'll get a 
district church maybe sometime, with 
plenty of hard work and little pay; but I 
am not the kind that are made to be 
Rectors. There is no chance for me.” 

“The people would like it,” said Mr. 
Hunsdon, who was fishing for informa- 
tion; “it would be a popular appoint- 
ment, and my sister and I would do any- 
thing that might lie in our power.” 

Mr. Nolan shook his head. ‘“ Not 
they,” he said; “they have a kindness 
for me in my humble condition. They 
know I’m a friend when they want one; 
but they want something more to look 
at for their Rector — and so do I too.” 

“You are not ambitious?” said Mr. 
Hunsdon, perplexed by his new acquaint- 
ance, who shrugged his shoulders again, 
and rose hastily from the seat under the 
thorn-tree where they had been sitting. 

“That depends,” he said, with impa- 
tient vagueness ; “but I have my work 
waiting if I can be of no more use here. 
For whatever I can do, Mrs. Damerel 
knows I am at her orders. And you 
won’t let her be worried just yet awhile ?” 
he added, with a pleading tone, to which 
his mellow brogue lent an insinuating 
force which few people could resist. 
“You'll not go till it’s fixed what they 
are to do?” 

“You may be sure I shall do my duty 
by my sister,” said the Squire, who, 
though he had been willing to take the 
Curate’s evidence about the most inti- 
mate details of his sister’s life, instantly 
resented Mr. Nolan’s “interference” 
when it came on his side. “He is in 
love with one or the other, or perhaps 
with both,” said the man of the world to 
himself; “I must put Rose on her 
guard ;” which accordingly he tried to 
do, but quite ineffectually, Mrs. Damerel’s 
mind being totally unable to take in the 
insinuation which he scarcely ventured 
to put in plain words. But, with the ex- 
ception of this foolish mistake and of a 
great deal of implied blame which it was 
not in the nature of the man to keep to 
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himself, he did try to do his duty as be- 
came a man with a certain amount of 
ordinary affection for his sister, and a 
se sense of what society required 
from him as head of his family. However 
he might disapprove of her, and the ex- 
travagance in which she had undeniably 
been act and part, yet he could not aban- 
don so near a relation. I should not like 
to decide whether benefits conferred thus 
from a strong sense of duty have more or 
less merit than those which flow from an 
affectionate heart and generous nature, 
but certainly they have less reward of 
gratitude. The Green was very much 
impressed by Mr. Hunsdon’s goodness to 
his sister, but I fear that to her his good- 
ness was a burden more painful than her 
poverty. And yet he was very good. 
He undertook, in his brother’s name and 
his own, to pay Bertie’s expenses at Eton, 
where the boy was doing so well; and 
when it was decided, as the Green by in- 
fallibie instinct had felt it must be, that 
the White House was the natural refuge 
for Mrs. Damerel when the time came to 
leave the Rectory, Mr. Hunsdon made 
himself responsible for the rent, and put 
it in order for her with true liberality. 
The whole parish admired and praised 
him for this, and said how fortunate Mrs, 
Damerel was to have so good a brother. 
And she tried herself to feel it, and to be 
grateful as he deserved. But gratitude, 
which springs spontaneous for the sim- 
plest of gifts, and exults over a nothing, 
is often very slow to follow great benefits, 
Poor Mrs. Damerel thought it was the 
deadness of her grief which made her so 
insensible to her brother’s kindness. 
She thought she had grown incapable 
of feeling; and she had so much to 
realize, so much to accustom herself to. 
A change so great and fundamental con- 
fuses the mind. So far as she could see 
before her, she had nothing now to look 
forward to in life but an endless humil- 
iating struggle ; and she forgot, in the 
softening of her heart, that for years past 
she had been struggling scarcely less 
hardly. When she looked back she 
seemed to see only happiness in compari- 
son with this dull deprivation of all light 
and hope in which she was left now. 
But the reader knows that she had not 
been happy, and that this was but, as it 
were, a prismatic reflection from her 
tears, a fiction of imagination and sor- 
row; and by-and-by she bez1n to see 
more clearly the true state of affiirs. 
They stayed at the Rectory till Christ- 
mas by grace of the new Rector, who un- 
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fortunately, however, could not keep on 
Mr. Nolan — of whose preferment there 
never had been a glimmer of hope —be- 

ond that period. Christmas is a dreary 
ime to go intoa new home ; though I 
don’t think the Rector of Dinglefield 
thought so, who brought home his bride 
to the pretty Rectory, and thought no 
life could begin more pleasantly than by 
those cheerful Christmas services in the 
church, which was all embowered in holly 
and laurel, in honour of the great Eng- 
lish festival and in honour of him ; for 
the Green had of course taken special 
pains with the decorations on account of 
the new-comer. The long and dreary 
autumn which lay between their bereave- 
ment and their removal was, however, 
very heavy and terrible for the Damerels. 
Its rains, and fogs, and dreary days 
seemed to echo and increase their own 
heaviness of heart ; andautumnas it sinks 
into winter is all the more depressing in a 
leafy woodland country, as it has been 
beautiful in its earlier stages. Even the 
little children were subdued, they knew 
not why, and felt the change in the house, 
though it procured them many privileges, 
and they might now even play in the 
drawing-room unreproved, and were 
never sent away hurriedly lest they 
should disturb papa, as had been the case 


of old when sometimes they would snatch 
a fearful joy by a romp in the twilight 
corners; even the babies felt that this 
new privilege was somehow a symptom 
of some falling off and diminution in the 


family life. But no one felt it as Rose 
did, who had been shaken out of all the 
habits of her existence, without having as 
yet found anything to take their place. 
She had not even entered upon the idea 
of duty when her secret -romance was 
brought to a sudden close, and that 
charmed region of imagination in which 
youth so readily finds a refuge, and which 
gilds the homeliest present with dreams 
of that which may be hereafter, had been 
arbitrarily closed to the girl. Had her 
little romance been permitted to her, she 
would have had a secret spring of hope 
and content to fall back upon, and would 
have faced her new life bravely with a 
sense of her own individuality, such as 
seemed now to have faded altogether out 
of her mind. Her very appearance 
change, as was inevitable. Instead of 
the blooming maiden we have known, it 
was the whitest of Roses that went about 
the melincholy house in her black dress, 
with all the colour and iife gone out of 
her, doing whatever she was told with a 
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docility which was sad to see. When 
she was left to herself she would sit idle 
or drop absorbed into a book ; but every. 
thing that was suggested to her she did, 
without hesitation and without energy, 
The whole world had become confined to 
her within these oppressive walls, within 
this sorrowful house. The people on the 
Green looked at her with a kind of won- 
dering reverence, saying how she must 
have loved her father, and how she 
looked as if she would never get over it, 
But grief was not all of the weight which 
crushed her. She was for the moment 
bound as by some frost, paralyzed in all 
the springs of her interrupted being, 
She had no natural force of activity in 
her to neutralize the chill her soul had 
taken. She did all that she was told to 
do, and took every suggestion gratefully ; 
but she had not yet learned to see for 
herself with her own eyes what had to be 
done, nor did she realize all the changes 
that were involved in the one great 
change which had come upon them. 
Misfortune had fallen upon her while she 
was still in the dreamy vagueness of her 
youth, when the within is more important 
than the without, and the real and imagi- 
nary are so intermingled that it is hard to 
tell where one ends and another begins. 
Necessity laid no wholesome vigour-giv- 
ing hand upon her, because she was pre- 
occupied with fancies which seemed more 
important than the reality. Agatha, all 
alert and alive in her practical matter-of- 
fact girlhood, was of more value in the 
house than poor Rose, who was like a 
creature in a dream, not seeing anything 
till it was pointed out to her; obeying 
always and humbly, but never doing or 
originating anything from her own mind. 
Nobody understood her, not even her- 
self ; and sometimes she would sit down 
and cry for her father, thinking he would 
have known what it meant, without any 
recollection of the share her father had 
in thus paralyzing her young life. This 
strange condition of affairs was unknown, 
however, to any one out of doors except 
Mr. Nolan, who, good fellow, took it upon 
him once to say a few coaxing, admon- 
ishing words to her. 

“You'll ease the mother when you can, 
Miss Rose, dear,” he said, taking her 
soft, passive hands between his own, 
“You don’t mind me saying so —an old 
fellow and an old friend like me, that 
loves every one of you, one better than 
another? I'll hang on if I can, if the 
new man will have me,and be of use— 
what’s the good of me else ?—and you'll 
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put your shoulder to the wheel with a 
good heart like the darling girl that you 
are?” 

“My shoulder to the wheel,” said 
Rose, with a half-smile, “and with a good 
heart ! when I feel as if I had no heart 
at all?” and the girl began to cry, as she 
did now for any reason, if she was star- 
tled, or any one spoke to her suddenly. 
What could poor Mr. Nolan do but 
soothe and comfort her? Poor child! 
They had taken away all the inner 
strength from her before the time of trial 
came, and no better influence had yet 
roused her from the shock, or made her 
feel that she had something in her which 
was not to be crushed by anystorm. Mr. 
Nolan knew as little what to make of her 
as her mother did, who was slowly coming 
to her old use and wont, and beginning to 
feel the sharpness of hardship, and to 
realize once more how it was and why it 
was that this hardship came. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE White House did not stand on the 
Green, but on one of the roads leading 
out of it, ata short distance from that 
centre of the world. It looked large 


from outside —something between a 
mansion and a cottage —and within was 
full of useless passages, confused little 


rooms, and bits of staircases on which 
the unaccustomed passenger might break 
his neck with ease, anda general waste 
of space and disorder of arrangement 
which pleased the antiquary as quaint, 
but was much less desirable practically 
than artistically. There were two sitting- 
rooms, which were large and low, with 
raftered roofs, and small deep-set win- 
dows overgrown with creepers ; and there 
was a garden, almost as rambling as the 
house itself, and surrounded by old walls 
and hedges ‘which effectually shut out 
every view, except into its own grassy, 
mossy depths. Some former enterpris- 
ing inhabitant had introduced into the 
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into which I am not called upon to enter. 
Mrs. Damerel, whose house had always 
been the perfection of houses, with every 
new sanitary invention, was glad to put 
up with these drawbacks for the sake of 
the low rent —so vast and so many are 
the changes which absence of money 
makes. Before Christmas Day they had 
all the old furniture — save some special 
pieces of virtu, graceful old cabinets, 
mirrors, and ornamental things, which 
were sold —arranged and adapted, and 
settled down in tolerable comfort. The 
boys, when they came from school, looked 
with doubtful faces at the change, espe- 
cially Reginald, who was humiliated by 
it, and found fault with the room allotted 
to him, and with the deficiencies of ser- 
vice. “Poor! why are we poor? It 
must be some one’s fault,” said this boy 
to his sister Agatha, who cried, and de- 
clared passionately that she wished he 
had not come back, but had gone to his 
fine godfather, whom he was always talk- 
ing of. When an invitation arrived for 
him from his godfather, some days later, 
I think they were all glad ; for Reginald 
was very like his father, and could not 
bear anything mean or poor. The num- 
ber of servants had dwindled to one, who 
made believe to be of all work, and did a 
little of everything. Except in the case 
of those lucky families who abound in 
fiction, and now and then, par exception, 
are to be found in ordinary life, who pos- 
sess a faithful and devoted and all-ac- 
complished woman, who, for love of them, 
forsakes all hopes of bettering herself, 
and applies at once genius and knowl- 
edge to the multifarious duties of maid- 
of-all-work —this class of functionary is 
as great a trouble to her employers as to 
herself ; and to fall back upon attendance 
so uninstructed and indifferent is one of 
the hardest consequences of social down- 
fall. The girls had to make up Mary 
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Jane’s deficiencies in the White House; 
and at first, as they were not used to it, 


drawing-room one long French window, the results were but little consolatory. 
by which there was a practicable exit} Even Bertie, perhaps, though a good son 


into the garden; and this was the only 
modern point in the house. Some peo- 
ple said it spoilt the room, which other- 


and a good boy, was not sorry to get 


| back to school, and to the society of his 


friends, after these first holidays, which 


wise would have been perfect ; but it was! had not been happy ones. Poor children ! 


agreat convenience and comfort to the 
Damerels in summer, at least. The house 
was somewhat damp, somewhat weedy, 
rather dark ; but it was roomy, and more 
like a house in which gentlefolks could 
melt away into penury than a pert little 
new brick house in a street. It was very 
cheap ; for it had various disadvantages, 
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none of them had ever known before 
what it was to do without what they 
wanted, and to be content with the bare 
necessaries of life. 

All the same, a shower of cards from 
all the best people about came pouring 
down upon the new dwellers in the White 





House, and were taken in by Mary Jane 
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between a grimy finger and thumb to the 
drawing-room, where the rumble of the 
departing carriages excited Agatha and 
Patty, at least, if no one else. And all 
the people on the Green made haste to 
call to express their sympathy and friend- 
liness. Mrs. Wodehouse was the only 
one who did not ask to see Mrs. Dam- 
erel; but even she did not lose a day in 
calling ; and, indeed, it was while on her 
way from the White House that for the 
first time she met Rose, who had been 


out about some business for her mother, | leave him. 


and who, with her black veil over her face, 
was straying slowly home. Mrs. Wode- 
house said “ Good morning,” with a de- 
termination to hold by her formula and 
not be tempted into kindness ; but when 
the girl put back her veil and showed her 
pale face, the good woman’s heart melted 
in spite of herself. 

“ How pale you are!” she said. 
Rose! and how is your mother?” she 
added hastily, trying to save herself from 
the overflowing of tenderness which 
‘came upon her unawares. 

“Are you going to see her?” said 
Rose. 

“T have been to call; I did not, of 
course, expect she would see me. And 
how do you like the White House? I 
hope you have not been ill; you do not 
look so fresh as when I saw you last.” 

“It is very nice,” said Rose, answering 
the first question ; “though it feels damp 
just at first; we all think we shall soon 
get used toit. It is along time since I 
saw you last.” 

This was said with a little piteous 
smile which made Mrs. Wodehouse’s 
resolution “never to forgive” become 
more and more hard to keep. 

“ T could not think I was wanted,” she 
said, with an effort to appear short and 
stern; “or I should have gone to your 
mother before now.” 

“ Why?” asked Rose, with a wonder- 
ing glance; and then, as there was a 
dead pause, which was awkward, she said, 
softly: “I hope you have news from 
— your son?” 

“Oh, yes; I have news fromhim. He 
is always very good in writing. There 
never was a kinder boy to his mother. 
He never forgets me ;.though there are 
many people who would fain get his at- 
tention. Edward is always finding 
friends wherever he goes.” 

“Tam glad,” said poor Rose. 

“ Plenty of friends! I have nothing 
but good news of him. He writes in the 

best of spirits. Oh, Rose!” cried Mrs. 
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Wodehouse, hurriedly running one sub- 
ject into another with breathless precipi- 
tancy, “ how could you be so heartless — 
so unkind —as not to come down stairs 
when I asked you to bid my poor boy 
good-bye ?” 


A flush of colour came upon Rose’s 


pale face ; it made her look like herself 
again. 
be angry. 
There was nobody there but me, and he 
held my hand, and would not let me 


“T could not,” she said ; “do not 
I have so wanted to tell you. 


I could not. Oh! how glad 


I am that you have asked me! It was 
not my fault.” Her father’s name 
brought the big tears to her eyes, 


“ Poor papa !”’ she added, softly, with an 
instinctive sense that he needed defence. 


Whether Mrs. Woodhouse would have 


taken her to her arms forthwith on the 
open Green in the wintry afternoon light, 
“ Oh, |if no one had disturbed them, I cannot 
tell; but just as she was putting out her 
hands to the girl, they were interrupted by 
a third person, who had been coming 
along the road unnoticed, and who now 
came forward, with his hat in his hand, 
and with the usual enquiry about her 
mother to which Rose was accustomed. 
The sound of his voice made Mrs. Wode- 
house start with suppressed anger and 
dismay; and Rose looked out from the 
heavy shadow of the crape veil, which 
showed the paleness of her young face, 
as if under a penthouse or heavy-shaded 
cavern. 


But she was not pale at that 
moment; a light of emotion was in her 
face. The tears were hanging on her 
eyelashes ; her soft lip was quivering. 
Mr. Incledon thought that grief and 
downfall had done all that the severest 
critic could have desired for her young 
beauty. It had given tenderness, expres- 
sion, feeling to the blooming rose face, 
such as is almost incompatible with the 
first radiance of youth. 

“Would Mrs. Damerel see me, do you 
think ?” he asked; “or is it. too early to 
intrude upon her? It is about business I 
want to speak.” 

“] will ask,” said Rose. “ But if it is 
about business she will be sure to see you. 
She says she is always able for that.” 

“Then I will say good-bye,” said Mrs. 
Wodehouse, unreasonably excited and 
angry, she could scarcely tell why. She 
made a step forward, and then came back 
again with a little compunction, to add, in 
an undertone: “I am glad we have had 
this little explanation. I will tell him 
when I write, and it will please him, 
too.” 
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“You have not been quarrelling with 
Mrs. Wodehouse, that you should have 
little explanations ?’ said Mr. Incledon, 
as he walked along to the White House 
by Rose’s side. 

“Qh, no! it was nothing ;” but he saw 
the old rose flush sweep over the cheeks 
which had half relapsed into paleness. 
What was it? and who did Mrs. Wode- 
house mean to write to ? and what was she 
glad about? These foolish questions got 
into the man’s head, though they were 
too frivolous to be thought of. She took 
him into the drawing-room at the White 
House, which was almost dark by this 
time, it was so low ; and where the cheery 
glimmer of the fire made the room look 
much more cheerful than it ever was in 
the short daylight, through the many 
branches that surrounded the house. 
Mrs. Damerel was sitting alone there 
over the fire; and Rose left him with her 
mother, and went away, bidding Agatha 
watch over the children, that no one 
might disturb mamma. “She is talking 
to Mr. Incledon about business,” said 
Rose, passing on to her own room ; and 
Agatha, who was sharp of wit, could not 
help wondering what pleasant thing had 
happened to her sister to make her voice 
so soft and thrilling. “I almost expected 
to hear her sing,” Agatha said after- 
wards ; though indeed a voice breaking 
forth in a song, as all their voices used to 
do, six months ago, would have seemed 
something impious at this moment, in the 
shadow that lay over the house. 

Mr. Incledon was nearly an hour “ talk- 
ing business ” with Mrs. Damerel, during 
which time they sat in the firelight and 
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of being reconciled to Edward Wode- 
house, for she had never quarrelled with 
him; nor the hope of seeing him again, 
for he was gone for years. It was merely 
that she had recovered her future, her 
imagination, her land of promise. The 
visionary barrier which had shut her out 
from that country of dreams had been re- 
moved —it would be hard to say how; 
for good Mrs. Wodehouse certainly was 
not the doorkeeper of Rose’s imagination, 
nor had it in her power to shut and open 
at her pleasure. But what does how and 
why matter in that visionary region? It 
was so, which is all that need be said. 
She was not less sorrowful, but she had 
recovered herself. She was not less 
lonely, nor did she feel less the change in 
her position; but she was once more 
Rose, an individual creature, feeling the 
blood run in her veins, and the light 
lighten upon her, and the world spread 
open before her. 


If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free — 


I suppose this was how she felt. She 
had got back that consciousness which is 
sometimes bitter and sometimes sad, but 
without which we cannot live — the con- 
sciousness that she was no shadow in the 
world, but herself; no reflection of an- 
other’s will and feelings, but possessor of 
her own. 

When her mother and she were left 
alone, Rose got up from where she was 
sitting and drew a low chair which be- 
longed to one of the children, to her 
mother’s knee. Mrs. Damerel, too, had 
watched Agatha’s lingering exit with 


had no candles, being too much inter-;some signs of impatience, as if she, too, 
ested in their conversation to note how! had something to say; but Rose had not 


time passed. Mrs. Damerel said nothing | 
:noticed the new impulse which was visi- 


about the business when the children 
came in to tea—the homely and inex- 
pensive meal which had replaced dinner 
in the White House. Her eyes showed 
signs of tears, and she was very quiet, 
and let the younger ones do and say 
almost what they pleased. But if the 
mother was quiescent, Rose, too, had 
changed in a different way. Instead of 
sitting passive, as she usually did, it was 
she who directed Agatha and Patty 
about their lessons, and h-lped Dick, and 
sent the little ones off at their proper 
hour to bed. There was a little glimmer 
of light in her eyes, a little dawn of colour 
in her cheek. The reason was nothing 
that could have been put intc words —a 
Something perfectly baseless, visionary, 
and unreasonable. It was not the hope 





noticed this, any more than her mother had 


ble in her child. The girl was so full of 
it that she began to speak instantly, with- 
out waiting for any question. 

“ Mamma,” she said, softly, “I have 
not been a good daughter to you; I have 
left you to take all the trouble, and I have 
not tried to be of use. I want to tell you 
that I have found it out, and that I will 
try with all my heart to be different from 
to-day.” 

“Rose, my dear child !”»— Mrs. Dam- 
erel was surprised and troubled. The 
tears, which rose so easily now, came 
with a sudden rush to her eyes. She put 
her arms round the girl, and drew her 
close, and kissed her. “I have never 
found fault with you, my darling,” she 
said. 
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“ No, mamma ; and that makes me feel 
it more. But it shall be different; I am 
sorry, more sorry than I can tell you; | 
but it shall be different from to-day.” 

“But, Rose, what has put this into) 
your head to-day ?” 

A wavering blush came and went upon | 
Rose’s face. She had it almost in her 
heart to tell her mother; but yet there) 
was nothing to tell, and what could she) 
say? 

x I—can’t tell, mamma. It is mild! 
and like spring. I think it was being out, ! 
and hearing people speak — kindly #4 

Here Rose paused, and, in her turn, let | 
fall a few soft tears. She had gone out} 
very little, scarcely stirring beyond the’ 
garden, since her father’s death, and Mrs. | 
Damerel thought it was the mere impulse | 
of reviving life; unless indeed 

“ My dear, did Mr. Incledon say any-' 
thing to you?” she asked, with a vague | 
hope. 

“* Mr. Incledon ? Oh, no! except to ask | 
me if you would see him—on business. | 
What was his business ?”’ said innocent | 
Rose, looking up into her mother’s face. | 

“Rose,” said Mrs. Damerel, “I was 
just about to speak to you on a very im-| 
portant matter when you began. My! 
dear, I must tell you at once what Mr. 
Incledon’s business was. It was about 
you.” 

“About me?” All the colour went 
out of Rose’s face in a moment; she 
recollected the visit to Whitton, and the 
sudden light that had flashed upon her as 
he and she looked at the picture together. 
She had forgotten all about it months 
ago, and indeed had never again thought 
of Mr. Incledon. But now in a moment 
her nerves began to thrill and her heart 
to beat; yet she herself, in whom the 
nerves vibrated and the heart throbbed, 
to turn to stone. 
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tremble so, nor look at me so wildly. It 
is a wonderful thing to happen to so 
young a girl as you. He is very good 
and very kind, and he would be, oh! of 
so much help to all your family ; and he 
could give you everything that heart can 
desire, and restore you to far more than 
you have lost; and he is very fond of 
you, and would make you an excellent 
husband. I promised to speak to you, 
dear. You must think it over. He does 
not wish you to give him an answer at 
once.” 

“Mamma,” said Rose, hoarsely, with a 
sudden trembling which seemed to reach 
into her very heart, “is it not better to 
give an answer at once? Mamma, | am 
not fond of him. I think it would be best 
to say so now.” 

“You are not fond of him? Is that 
all the consideration you give such a 
question ? You do not intend ¢/az for an 
answer, Rose ?” 

“Oh, mamma, is it not enough ? What 
more answer could I give? I am not 
fond of him atall. I could not pretend 


to be. When it is an answer like that, 
surely it is best to give it now.” 

“And so,” said her mother, “you 
throw aside one of the best offers that 
ever a girl received with less thought on 
the subject than you would give to a cat 


oradog! You decide your whole future 
without one thought. Rose, is this the 
helpfulness you have just promised me? 
Is this the thoughtfulness for yourself 
and all of us that I havea right to ex- 
pect?” 

Rose did not know what to reply. She 
looked at her mother with eyes suddenly 
hollowed out by fear and anxiety and 
trouble, and watched every movement of 
‘her lips and hands with a growing alarm 
| which she could not control. 

“You do not speak? Rose, Rose, you 





“Rose, you are not nervous or silly 
like many girls, and you know now what 


must see how wrong you would be to act 
|so hastily. If it were a question of keep- 


life is—not all a happy dream, as it/ing or sending away a servant, nay, even 
sometimes seems at the beginning. My a dog, you would give more thought to it; 
dear, I have in my hand a brighter future | and this is a man who loves, who would 
than you ever could have hoped for, if; make you happy. Oh, do not shake your 
you will have it. Mr. Incledon has asked; head! How can a child of your age 
my leave to ask you to be his wife.;know? A man who, I am sure, would 
Rose {make you happy ; a man who could give 
“Me! his wife!” Rose clutched at! you everything and more than everything, 
her mother’s hand and repeated these’ Rose. I cannot let you decide without 
words with a pant of fright; though it, thought.” - 
seemed to her the moment they were| “ Doesone need to think?” said Rose, 
said as if she had all her life known they | slowly, after a pause. “1 do not care for 
were coming, and had heard them a hun-| him, I cannot care for him. You would 
dred times before. not have me tell a lie?” 


“That is what he wants, Rose. Don’t! ‘I would have you deny yourself,” 
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cried her mother; “I would have you 
think of some higher rule than your own 
pleasure. Is that the best thing in the 
world, to please yourself? Oh, I could 
tell you stories of that! Why are we in 
this poor little house with nothing ? why 
is my poor Bertie dependent upon my 
brother, and you girls forced to work like 
maid-servants, and our life all changed ? 
Through self-indulgence, Rose. Oh! 
God forgive me for saying it, but I must 
tell the truth. Through choosing the 
pleasure of the moment rather than the 
duties that we cannot shake off; through 
deciding always to do what one liked 
rather than to do what was right. Here 
are eight of you children with your lives 
blighted, all that one might be pleasant 
and unburdened. I have suffered under 
it all my life. Not anything wrong, not 
—— wicked, but —_ and always, 
and before everything what one liked 
one’s self.” 

Mrs. Damerel spoke with a passion 
which was very unlike her usual calm. 
The lines came into her brow which Rose 
remembered of old, but which the tran- 
quillity of grief had smoothed out. A hot 
colour mounted to her cheeks, making a 
line beneath her eyes. The girl was 
struck dumb by this sudden vehemence. 
Her reason was confused by the mingled 
truth and sophistry, which she felt with- 
out knowing how to disentangle them, 
and she was shocked and wounded by 
the implied blame thus cast upon him 
who had been of late the idol of her 
thoughts, and whom, if she had once 
timidly begun to form a judgment on him, 
she had long ceased to think of as any- 
thing but perfect. 

“Oh! stop, stop! don’t say any 
more !” she cried, clasping her hands. 

“T cannot stop,” said Mrs. Damerel ; 
“not now, when I have begun. I never 
thought to say as much to one of his 
children, and to no other could I ever 
speak, Rose. I see the same thing in 
Reginald, and it makes my heart sick; 
must I find it in you too? There are 
people who are so happy as to like what 
they have to do, what it is their duty to 
do; and these are the blessed ones. 
But it is not always, it is not often, so in 
this life. Dear, listen to what I say. 
Here is a way by which you may make 
up for much of the harm that has been 
done; you may help all that belong to 
you; you may put yourself in a position 
to be useful to many ; you may gain what 
men only gain by the labour of their 
lives; and all this by marrying a good 
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man whom you will make happy. Will 
you throw it away because at the first 
glance it is not what your fancy chooses ? 
Will you set your own taste against ev- 
erybody’s advantage? Oh, my darling, 
think, think! Do not let your first mo- 
tive in the first great thing you are called 
upon to do, be mere self!” 

Mrs. Damerel stopped short, with a 
dry glitter in her eyes and a _ voice 
which was choked and broken. She was 
moved to the extent of passion —she 
who in general was so self-restrained. 
A combination of many emotions worked 
within her. To her mind, every good 
thing for her child was contained in this 
proposal ; and in Rose’s opposition to it 
she saw the rising of the poisonous mon- 
ster which had embittered her whole 
life. She did not pause to ask herself 
what there was in the nature of this 
sacrifice she demanded, which made it 
less, lawful, less noble, than the other 
sacrifices which are the Christian’s high- 
est ideal of duty. It was enough that 
by this step, which did not seem to Mrs. 
Damerel so very hard, Rose would do 
everything for herself and much for her 
— and that she hesitated, declined 
to take it, because it was not pleasant, 
because she did not like it. Like it! 
The words raised a perfect storm in 
the breast of the woman who had been 
made wretched all her life by her inef- 
fectual struggle against the habitual de- 
cision of her husband for what he liked. 
She was too much excited to hear what 
Rose had to say; if, indeed, poor Rose 
had anything to say after this sudden 
storm which had broken upon her. 

“We wiil speak of it to-morrow, when 
you have had time to think,” she said, 
kissing her daughter, and dismissing her 
hastily. When Rose had gone, she fell 
back into her chair by the waning fire- 
light, and thought over the many times 
in her own life when she had battled 
and had been worsted on this eternal 
point of difference between the two 
classes of humanity. She had struggled 
for self-denial against self-indulgence in 
a hundred different ways on a hundred 
fields of battle, and here was the end of 
it: a poor old house, tumbling to pieces 
about her ears, a poor little pittance, 
just enough to give her children bread ; 
and for those children no prospect but 
toil for which they had not been trained, 
and which changed their whole concep- 
tion of life. Bertie, her bright boy, for 
whom everything had been hoped, if her 
brother’s precarious bounty should fail, 
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what was there before him but a poor 
little clerkship in some office from which 
he never could rise, and which, indeed, 
his uncle had suggested at first as a way 
of making him helpful to his family. 
God help her! This was what a virtu- 
ous and natural preference for the things 
one liked had brought Mrs. Damerel to ; 
and if her mind took a confused and 
overstrained view of the subject, and of 
the lengths to which self-denial ought to 
be carried, was it any wonder? I think 
there is a great deal to be said on her 
side of the case. 

Rose, for her part, lit her candle and 
went up the old stairs — which creaked 
under her light foot—with her head 
bent down, and her heart stifled under a 
weight that was too much for her. A 
cold, cold January night, the chill air 
coming in at the old casements, the dark 
skies without lending no cheering influ- 
ence, and no warmth of cheery fires with- 
in to neutralize Nature’s heaviness; an 
accusation thrown upon her under which 
her whole being ached and revolted; a 
duty set before her which was terrible to 
think of ; and no one to advise, or com- 
fort, or help. What was she to do? 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
INTERNATIONAL VANITIES. 
NO. V. — EMBLEMS. 

THE word emblem, in its national ap- 
plication, represents to most of usa flag, 
and little else. But it has other mean- 
ings too; less important and less self- 
evident, it is true, but which well merit 
to be remembered. Images of animals, 
badges, war-cries, cockades, liveries, 
coats of arms, tokens, and tattooing, have 
all been accepted symbols of distinction 
between races ; and though, in our time, 
those symbols have lost the greater part 
of their importance, and are almost every- 
where replaced, practically, by the ensign, 
they still retain their historic interest, 
and form essential elements of the ques- 
tion. And, in addition to the variety of 
details which it thus presents, the subject 
possesses one rare and special merit: 
of all the forms in which the pride of 
nations has exhibited its pertinacity and 
itS strength, this one notion of the sym- 
bol is perhaps the only one which pro- 
vokes our unhesitating approbation. 
There is something strangely noble in 
the principle that the dignity, the power, 
and the glory of a great people may be 
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represented by an emblem; something 
impressive in the thought that every 
member of that people can protect him- 
self, no matter where, by the simple exhi- 
bition of that emblem. It is indisputably 
a form of vanity, otherwise it could not be 
included here; but it is a vanity which 
stands alone, high up above all others, 
We may smile at the exaggerations which 
it has occasionally assumed, at the preten- 
sions which have sometimes been based 
upon it; but the smile will be respectful, 
and not one amongst us will be able to 
really laugh at the little weaknesses of so 
grand and so illustrious a pride. Just as 
we feel an instinctive reverence when our 
own flag goes by, so do we regard with 
deferential sympathy the entire theory of 
state signs; so do we cordially extend 
to the symbols of other lands the courtesy 
and the homage which we require for our 
own. And the theory is a very old one; 
it is no invention of to-day ; it goes back 
into our earliest beginnings, so far, in- 
deed, that we can fix no commencement 
for it. From all time men have used 
emblems to indicate their nationality. 
Homer, it is true, makes no allusion to 
their presence at the siege of Troy; but 
if his Greeks must therefore be presumed 
to have had no knowledge of them, there 
is good reason to suppose that other na- 
tions of the period were perfectly accus- 
tomed to them, and employed them reg- 
ularly. The archeologists assert — and 
it looks as if they were quite right — that 
the earlier Egyptians carried images of 
bulls and crocodiles into battle ; that each 
of the twelve tribes of Israel hada spe- 
cial ensign of its own; and that the faith- 
ful subjects of Semiramis adopted doves 
and pigeons as their token, in deference 
to their queen, whose name — surprising 
as it may seem — meant “dove.” They 
go onto tell us that, at later dates, 
Athens chose an owl for its public sign, 
as a compliment to Minerva; Corinth a 
winged horse, in memory of Pegasus and 
his fountain; Carthage a horse’s head, 
out of flattery to Neptune; Persia the 
sun, because its people worshipped fire ; 
Rome an eagle, in order to show courtesy 
to Jupiter. All these objects appear to 
have been carved in wood or metal; 
there is no proof of the existence of any- 
thing resembling modern flags — except, 
perhaps, in parts of Asia — until the Ro- 
mans began to use fanions, somewhere 
about the time of Cesar. These small 
signals had, however, no moral value, and 
possessed no national or public char- 
acter; all the pride of Rome continued 
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to be concentrated in the eagles ; and it 
was not till Constantine gave a religious 
meaning to the Labarum that any floating 
banner really acquired a reputation. It 
should, however, be observed, that another 
sort of mark of nationality appears to have 
been a good deal applied amongst the less 
civilized populations of the epoch; they 
used to paint themselves, and so became, 
in fact, their own flag. The Ethiopians 
in Xerxes’ army adorned their skins with 
vermilion and white plaster; the tribes 
of Germany inscribed various animals on 
their breasts ; the North British carried 
their love of this class of patriotic _ 
bols to such a point that they earned by 
it the name of Picts; and there are curi- 
ous inquirers who pretend that even so 
recently as the eighth century there were 
men in England who continued to be so 
proud of their illustrated bodies, that 
they steadfastly declined to wear any 
clothes at all, in order to exhibit them- 
selves completely. These facts lead us, 
not unnaturally, to the thought that tat- 
tooing may possibly be the most ancient 
of all existing national devices, although 
the word itself, and the idea which it ex- 
presses, have only become known to 
Europeans since the discovery of the 
South Sea Islands. We need not carry 
further these indications of the origins of 
the subject; we can abandon the first 
forty-five centuries of the world’s exist- 
ence, and can begin our tale with Clovis, 
who, according to some of the special 
authors, was the first Western sovereign 
to adopt a flag. 

It is not, however, very easy to say 
what Clovis did ; for the excellent reason 
that there is a bitter fight between 
learned critics as to whether he did any- 
thing at all. The wonder-loving section 
of the Continental writers about emblems, 
including Favyn, Pére Anselme, Benéton, 
and even the modern M. Rey, tell us, as 
a matter of course, about which no dis- 
cussion is possible, that Clovis, after his 
conversion, adopted the “chape de St. 
Martin” as his standard. They do not 
all agree as to what the “chape” was, 
some asserting positively that it was the 
cloak of the famous saint of Tours; 
others, that it was the remaining half of 
the identical garment which he cut in 
two at Amiens in order to share it with a 
beggar ; others, again, that it was no part 
of the vestments of the saint, but a reg- 
ular proper flag belonging to his abbey. 
The latter group of authors go so far as 
to describe the banner, and to proclaim 
that it was blue and had three points, 
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But another set of equally convinced 
enthusiasts (whose opinion has been 
adopted by M. Sepet in his curious mon- 
ograph of the flag of France) urge that 
the “chape de St. Martin” never was a 
real flag at all, and that it was not even a 
garment used as a flag; they argue that 
it was simply a relic of the saint which 
was carried in procession with the army 
in a box, as an encouragement to the 
troops. Legendary or real as the history 
may be, there is a wide-spread belief in 
France not only that the ensign of St. 
Martin was the first banner of the Gallic 
nation, but that it was also the first flag 
ostensibly adopted in Western Europe ; 
and, furthermore, that the word chapel is 
descended from “capella,” which origi- 
nally meant a little cloak, but was also 
used to designate the oratory in which 
the “chape” was kept: and that chap- 
lain also grew current from the same 
source, because the priests attached to 
the oratory of St. Martin were known by 
that appellation. This is a question 
which may be left to etymological an- 
tiquaries to settle, if they can; it need 
not delay us here. 

After Clovis, Dagobert took an eagle 
as his emblem; but, from his day, wild 
animals temporarily went out of fashion 
in Christianity, and were replaced by 
flowers, figures, crosses, flames, and 
saints, which began to disappear again 
when shields of arms were invented. It 
is pretended that, at this same time, the 
Germans used a serpent and a lion for 
their symbols; the Goths a lion, cock, 
and bear; the Danes three lions anda 
crow; the Burgundians a cat; and the 
Saxons a white horse. 

It will, however, be as well to continue 
the story of the French flag, and to tell 
it completely, before any reference is 
made to the emblems of other countries. 
There are several reasons for adopting 
this order in the tale: the flag of France 
has had a career of curious variations ; 
it has passed through grave adventures ; 
its story has been written a good many 
times, and we consequently possess de- 
tails with respect to it which, more or 
less, are wanting in the case of most 
other colours; its successive modifica- 
tions serve as mark-points in the history 
of the French; finally, the special in- 
terest of actuality which attaches go it 
just now would justify us, even if no 
other motives existed, in assigning to it, 
for the moment, the foremost place in 
the list of European banners. Five. 
months ago, the Comte de Chambord re-. 
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fused to become king of France, unless 
he could bring the white flag back with 
him: it seemed strange that the desti- 
nies of a nation should be made depend- 
ent on the colour of a standard,— but 
so it was ; France missed a possible op- 
portunity of acquiring a definite form of 
government because its intended king 
would not let his subjects use the tri- 
colour. This fact alone makes it well 
worth while to tell the legend of the two 
rival flags, and to tell it before we speak 
of the less exciting emblems of other na- 
tions. 

We therefore go on to Charlemagne, 
and with him the modern history of bunt- 
ing begins in earnest, for the first ori- 
flamme appears. About this, at all 
events, no doubt is possible, for at 
Rome, in the Church of St. John Lateran, 
there was a mosaic representing St. 
Peter in the act of offering the pallium 
with his right hand to Leon III., and a 
banner with the left to Charlemagne. 
The latter wore a closed imperial crown, 
a moustache, and no beard; the banner 
is blue, with six red roses on it. A 
drawing of this mosaic (which exists no 
longer) is given by Montfaucon in his 
“Monuments de la Monarchie Fran- 
caise.” And thisis not the only evidence 
we possess with reference to this ensign ; 
here are four lines about ‘it from the 
“ Chanson de Roland : ” — 


Montjoie, ils crient! Entre eux est Charle- 
magne : 
Geoffroy d’Anjou y porte l’Oriflamme, 
Fut de Saint Pierre, et avait nom Romaine ; 
Mais de Montjoie son nom la prit échange. 
This seems to tell us that this flag, 
which was first called “ Romaine,” appar- 
ently because it was given to Charle- 
magne in Rome, changed its name to 
Montjoie, a corruption of Mons Gaudii, 
which was a hill near Rome. So far the 
story is tolerably comprehensible ; but it 
winds up with a grievous difficulty, for 
no one pretends to know the end of the 
first oriflamme, or why it was suppressed 
and its place absorbed by the second ori- 
flamme —the famous flag of St. Denis. 
To account for this otherwise inexpli- 
cable difference, M. Sepet suggests — 
though he gives us no reason why — that 
the “ Romaine” was identical with the 
standard of St. Maurice, which Charle- 
magne carried in his wars against the 
Saracens of Spain, and which Hugues 
Capet sent afterwards as a present to 
King Athelstane. Whether this be true 
- not, St. Peter’s gift is no more heard 
of. 
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St. Denis was an abbey of the county 
of Vexin, a district outside Paris, stretch- 
ing from the Epte to the Oise, and in- 
cluding Mantes, Magny, Chaumont, and 
Pontoise. The county was transferred 
to the crown in the reign of Philip I., and 
the king, having apparently no other flag 
which he liked better, adopted the ban- 
ner of St. Denis on becoming Comte du 
Vexin. It was solemnly raised for the 
first time in the year 1124, when Louis le 
Gros was going to fight the Emperor 
Henry V. From that moment the ori- 
flamme of St. Denis became the official 
standard of France, and was in all the 
battles of the kingdom down to Agin- 
court, after which it seems to have been 
used no more. There is considerable 
doubt as to what became of it. Some of 
the learned critics pretend that it was 
lost in Flanders ; others have the cour- 
age to assert that it was still in existence 
in 1792, and was then borne by the regi- 
ment of M. de Vergnette. It is, how- 
ever, probable that when it ceased to be 
employed, it was deposited at St. Denis; 
for,in an inventory of the treasure of 
the abbey, made in 1504, it is spoken of as 
being there in a worn-out state ; and Dom 
Felibian says that he saw it there in 1594, 
half-eaten by mites. It was a red silk 
flag ; probably it bore no pattern or in- 
scription; it seems also likely that it 
was cut into several points, and that its 
name of oriflamme was a consequence of 
its flame-shaped ends. And that is al- 
most all which can be guessed about it. 

But now we come to something much 
more interesting. While the oriflamme was 
still in allits glory, another flag appeared; 
the oriflamme was a banner of devotion, 
the new-comer was personal and political ; 
the oriflamme was red, the other one was 
blue ; the oriflamme was an accident, its 
rival was destined to become an institu- 
tion ; one was the flag of St. Denis, the 
other grew into the flag of France. 
Under Louis VII. this blue ensign was 
carried respectfully behind the oriflamme ; 
it was at Bouvines, it was at Acre; on 
the windows of the cathedral of Chartres, 
St. Louis appears on horseback, his 
shield in one hand, this banner in the 
other. Throughout the 13th and 14th 
centuries it floated on every battle-field ; 
it was at Crécy and at Poitiers. It was 
at first the “banniére royale;” then it 
was called the “ Banniére de France ;” it 
was the blue flag with the golden fleurs- 
de-lys. 

The adventures and the transforma- 
tions of this famous standard are difficult 
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to trace with certainty; but its birth- 
place is still more difficult to define. 
Who can pretend to tell us the true 
origin of the fleurs-de-lys? Who can 
determine with precision why the kings 
of France adopted blue as the col- 
our of their banner and their shield? 
We have the choice between so many 
genealogies for the fleur-de-lys, that it is 
really prudent not to attempt to decide 
between them. A certain Goropius tells 
us that France already used this famous 
emblem in the time of Noah, Japheth 
having received it direct from heaven for 
the express purpose of ornamenting the 
flag of Gaul. Less eager writers, while 
still maintaining the celestial derivation 
of the symbol, assign a somewhat less 
distant date to its appearance upon earth, 
and content themselves with proclaiming 
that an angel brought it down to Clovis. 
A third group shakes its awful head and 
mutters, “ It descended not to Clovis, but 
to St. Denis.” Then comes the unbe- 
lieving school, which argues that the 
fleur-de-lys was not a flower at all, but 
was simply an imitation of a lance-head. 
The partisans of this interpretation urge 
that the first sceptre of the Frank mon- 
archs was a javelin, and that the point of 
this weapon passed as an ornament into 
their crown, their clothes, and finally, into 
their coat of arms. Next we find the 
theory that the fleurs-de-lys may be imi- 
tations of a bee, the reason being that 
about 300 little images having a faint re- 
semblance to that useful insect were 
found in the tomb of Childeric, and were 
supposed, when first discovered, to have 
been sewn all over his mantle, and to 
have therefore been his emblem. Other 
explanations are, that the first arms of 
the Frank kings were toads, in memory 
of the marshy countries from which they 
came, and that by some curious process 
the toads grew into lilies; or that the 
soldiers of Clovis made for themselves 
crowns of lilies after the battle of Tolbi- 
ac, and that their leader consequently 
adopted the lily as his mark instead of 
the toads which he had so far borne. 
That the sovereigns of France did bear 
toads at one time is proved by many tes- 
timonies ; but it is not easy to imagine 
how they could have become converted 
into a sign so widely different. One 
more legend is that the twelve first Louis 
signed their names as Léys, and that 
fleur-de-lys was simply a corruption of 
fleur-de-Léys. Finally, when we get to 
the flower itself—if really it was a 
flower — we find that it may have been a 
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lily, or a gladiolus, or an iris. About the 
blue the theories are simpler ; the authors 
generally content themselves with state- 
ments that it was the colour of the Me- 
rovingians and of St. Martin, and was 
therefore naturally chosen for the royal 
hue; some few of them, however, pre- 
tend that it was adopted in memory of 
the water in which the lilies grew. 

In addition to all this uncertainty as to 
origin, there is also considerable diffi- 
culty as to the date at which this ban- 
ner first appeared. There is no evi- 
dence of its existence prior to 1148, 
but it is then distinctly spoken of as 
having been carried by Louis VII. to the 
Crusade. Yet, whatever be its real an- 
tiquity, it may fairly be regarded as the 
primary royal flag of France, and as ex- 
hibiting the original arms and colour of 
the nation. The first alteration which 
occurred in its composition was the 
diminution of the number of fleurs-de-lys. 
Down to Charles VI. there was no limit 
to them—there were as many as the 
field could hold ; from this time they were 
reduced to three. The next change was 
infinitely more important, for it seems to 
have been the starting-point of a series 
of progresses which gradually converted 
the blue flag intoa white one. It appears 
—so far, at least, as the uncertain evi- 
dence enables us to arrive at an opinion 
—to have resulted from the transfer of 
the white cross which French soldiers 
habitually wore upon their breasts to the 
centre of the royal standard. The “droite 
croix blanche” had been for centuries a 
mark of France, just as the red cross of 
St. George was the badge of England ; 
but it does not appear to have been in- 
scribed upon the blue ensign until the 
time of Charles VII.—that is to say, at 
the very date when the Maid of Orleans 
made her own white flag so famous. The 
entire question is tangled and difficult to 
unravel ; but the more serious authorities 
appear to agree that the sacred banner of 
Jeanne d’Arc, which she said she cher- 
ished as being worth forty times her 
sword, which she held aloft at Rheims 
when Charles VII. came there to be 
crowned, was the first white flag ever 
seen in the French armies; and it, let it 
be remembered, was an essentially reli- 
gious emblem, — it was the banner of the 
Virgin Mary, of her colour, and bearing 
her image: it was not a royal symbol ; 
there was no white in the king’s banner 
until the cross crept into it about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, It would 
appear, moreover, that at first the cross 
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was carried in the centre of the blue, 
and that its arms did not stretch to the 
edges — just as the cross of Switzerland 
is Chawand now. It was probably —_ 
by degrees that the four arms extended, 
and that the “banniére de France” be- 
came a straight white cross between four 
blue corners, with gold fleurs-de-lys upon 
each square of blue. At last, when Fran- 
cis I. was king, a pure white flag was oc- 
casionally employed as the special royal 
sign; but it is not till we get to Henri 
Quatre that the blue really disappears, 
and that the drapeau blanc becomes the 
flag of the Maison de France. It came 
in with the first Bourbon; it has always 
been the Bourbon mark; but it is a very 
modern emblem, for it only saw the light 
towards the end of the sixteenth century. 

The theory of the gradual conversion 
of the blue flag into a white one is de- 
fended, with many proofs and many argu- 
ments, by M. Sepet, himself an ardent 
Legitimist, who evidently would do the 
best to serve his cause ; yet even he can- 
not carry the origin of the Bourbon flag 
more than three hundred years back. It 
is true that, as has just been said, Fran- 
cis I. sometimes used a “cornette 
blanche ;” but white did not become the 
accepted royal hue till Henri Quatre made 
itso. His flag was white —his scarf was 


white, his plume was white, his livery 
was white — white was the colour of the 


Royalists against the League. Under 
Louis XIII., the use of white grew on. 
The “rose de ruban blanc” — what we 
now call the white cockade — began to 
be worn on the hats of soldiers. The 
cravates of the flags were white. And 
yet, with all this, the old blue of France 
did not disappear. The drapeau blanc 
was military and royal, but not national ; 
and the squadrons of the fleet preserved 
as their distinguishing emblems three en- 
signs which indicated the three succes- 
sive transformations of the colours — 
blue, blue and white, and white. And — 
which is a far stronger proof —the white 
flag was rigorously reserved for war- 
ships. All merchant-vessels carried, ac- 
cording to the wording of the ordinance 
of Louis XIV., “ the old flag of the French 
nation, which is, a white cross on a blue 
standard ” — that is to say, the flag which 
intervened between the blue banner of 
St. Louis and the white one of Henri 
Quatre. 

The white flag, thus established, lasted 
for two centuries. For just two hundred 
years, from 1589, it was the royal stand- 
ard. On the 13th of July 1789 appeared 
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the first symptom of the rival which was 
to take its place, and to make the flag of 
France more glorious still. On that day, 
at the Hotel de Ville of Paris, the Nation- 
al Guard was constituted, and a cockade 
of red and blue (the colours of the capi- 
tal and of the livery of its échevins) was 
assigned to it as a special badge. The 
next day the Bastille was taken. On the 
17th the king came up from Versailles, 
went to the Hotel de Ville, received the 
new cockade from the Mayor of Paris, 
and put it in his hat. Then Lafayette 
proposed to add the white, “in order to 
nationalize the ancient colour of France ;” 
and so the tricolour was created by the 
adjunction of the royal white to the local 
red and blue of Paris. It may be worth 
observing that several kings of France 
had used red, white, and blue for the liv- 
eries of their servants; and the later 
Bourbons, including both Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X., employed those colours 
regularly for that purpose. But the tri- 
coloured cockade in no way sprang from 
that accidental mixture. It was, as we 
have just shown, an amalgamation of the 
colours of rebellious Paris and of the 
beaten king. 

The flag, however, did not at first fol- 
low the cockade ; each of the sixty sec- 
tions of the Garde Nationale of Paris 
had its own ensign: some had a red flag, 
some had white, some had blue, and 
some had various mixtures of red, white, 
and blue, with crosses, fleurs-de-lys, and 
caps of liberty. But, though there were 
hesitations about the flag, there were 
none whatever with reference to the new 
cockade; it spread rapidly through 
France, and became the special mark of 
the Revolution, in contradistinction to the 
white cockade which the “aristocrats ” 
still wore. The white flag held on for 
some months in spite of this. At the 
féte of the federation in the Champ de 
Mars on 14th July 1790, nearly all the 
flags were white. It was not tillthe 22nd 
of October of that year that the new col- 
ours were transplanted from the cockade 
to the flag of France by a vote of the 
Constituante, after a violent discussion 
which lasted for three days. But this 
first flag was red, white, and blue; it was 
not till 15th February 1794 that the Con- 
vention made the final change, and insti- 
tuted the present tricolour, blue, white 
and red, the flag of the Consulate and 
the Empire — the first absolutely national 
emblem which France had ever pos- 
sessed. 





From all this it results that the white 
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flag is essentially the Bourbon mark. 
Every Bourbon king in France has borne 
it as a royal, personal, and military stand- 
ard ; but it has never been employed as 
a national symbol in the secondary 
though important sense of citizen or mer- 
cantile usage. For that purpose, as we 
saw just now, blue with a white cross 
was, before the Revolution, the only legal 
ensign. Furthermore, at that time, each 
province and each seaport flew its own 
special colours ; so that, really, the white 
flag was at no time the universal banner 
of the French nation. It is easy enough 
to understand that, individually, as a 
Bourbon prince, the Comte de Chambord 
should regard the drapfeau blanc as an at- 
tribute of his royalty, and should refuse 
to separate himself from it ; but if, in ad- 
dition to its employment as his personal 
standard, he decides (as he seems to do, 
though he has not spoken clearly on the 
subject) to impose this one flag on France 
to the exclusion of all others, then, mani- 
festly, he puts himself historically in the 
wrong. He is already as wrong as he 


can be in the political aspect of the ques- 
tion ; but, leaving that consideration en- 
tirely aside, and limiting our view to this 
one point of the historically proved 
usages of the drapeau blanc, we are un- 


able to conceive the grounds on which 
the Comte de Chambord can rest his ap- 
parent claim that, for the first time since 
the white ensign was invented, no other 
flag shall exist in France beside it. Here 
ends this agitated story for the moment; 
but before we travel on from France to 
other nations it will be worth while to 
note that the drapeau rouge, to which the 
Communists of Europe have lately given 
a distinctive character, was not originally 
a revolutionary emblem. It was adopted 
by the Constituante simply as a signal of 
the proclamation of martial law; it was 
for this reason that Lafayette employed it 
for the first time in the Champ de Mars 
on 17th July 1791. Since then it has 
changed its meaning. 

The stories of the colours of other 
countries are a good deal shorter and 
more simple than the tale of the flag of 
France; but still, almost every ensign 
has some sort of history. The flags of 
Belgium and of the new German Confed- 
eration sprang into existence all com- 
plete, and were at once officially adopted 
and set forth in 1831 and 1866, in the 
first Constitution of their respective 
countries. But these two cases are ex- 
ceptions, so far, at least, as the more im- 
portant nations are concerned ; the other 
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examples of direct creation of a standard 
which have been recently supplied by 
Mexico, by some of the American Re- 
publics, and by the Danubian Principali- 
ties, do not present general interest 
enough to be worth quoting here. The 
rule amongst European nations is, that 
flags have slowly grown, with more or 
less of change and hesitation, into their 
actual form. In our own case, for in- 
stance, the red banner with the golden 
leopards, and the white standard with the 
square red cross, which waved so long on 
all our battle-fields, gave way at last to 
the first Union Jack, comprising the 
crosses of St. Andrew and St. George. 
This symbol was constituted in 1606 by a 
proclamation of James I., and grew later 
On into its present shape by the addition 
of St. Patrick’s cross for Ireland. The 
Stars and Stripes, again, modern though 
they be, were not made all at once. “On 
the ist of January 1776,” as Mr. Bancroft 
tells us in his history, “the tricoloured 
American banner, not yet spangled with 
stars, but showing thirteen stripes of al- 
ternate red and white in the field, and the 
united red and white crosses of St. 
George and St. Andrew on a blue ground 
in the corner, was unfurled” at Boston. 
It was not till eighteen months after this 
first attempt that the badge of England 
disappeared from the new ensign. On 
14th June 1777 the crosses were struck 
out; on that day Congress “resolved 
that the flag of the thirteen United States 
should be thirteen stripes, alternate red 
and white; that the Union be thirteen 
stars, white on a blue field, representing 
a new constellation.” The heraldry was 
original, but the idea was excellent, and it 
has grown a good deal since by the addi- 
tion of other stars to the “ constellation.” 
The history of the flag of Holland is 
somewhat more complicated. That flag 
was the first tricolour invented, and it 
has been pretended that its horizontal 
orange, white, and blue were suggested 
by Henry IV. of France, who, according 
to the legend, was requested by the 
Dutch to choose their colours for them ° 
when they became independent; but in 
Jonge’s Note on the Nederlandsche Vlag 
it is proved by the evidence of the tapes- 
tries of Middleburg, which were executed 
in 1591, and depicted battles fought 
twenty years before, that this flag existed 
and was in use when the Béarnais was still 
almost a boy. It may be that the blue 
and white was copied from the French 
out of gratitude for the goodwill which 
Henry III. showed to the struggling 
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United Provinces ; but Jonge denies even 
that, and will have it that the Nassau 
colours were not orange only, but orange, 
white, and blue: whence came, he says, 
the old cry of Holland, “ Oranje boven!” 
(orange above), as a reference to the po- 
sition of the orange in the ensign. And 
yet this famous Nassau orange (the name 
of which came, after all, from a little prin- 
cipality in France) was replaced by red 
for some cause, and at some date un- 
known, before the end of the seventeenth 
century. Even William, when he came 
to England in 1688, wore above his own 
standard a pennant of red, white, and 
blue. 

Here we may open a parenthesis, and 
draw attention to the fact that this first 
tricolour has been largely imitated. The 
Dutch pattern has been copied, in vari- 
ous colours, and with or without charges 
in the field, by France, Belgium, Italy, 
Mecklenburg, Roumania, Servia, and the 
German Confederation, and by Russia 
too, for its merchant-vessels ; while, in 
the two Americas, it has been adopted by 
the majority of the Governments south 
of the United States. Of the four essen- 
tial types into which navy ensigns may 
be divided — arms, crosses, stripes, and 
tricolours —arms are blazoned by Prus- 
sia, Austria, Spain, Portugal, and Brazil ; 


crosses are employed by Russia, Eng- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, Oldenburg, and 
Norway; stripes by a very few; while 
tricolours are now flown by no less than 


nineteen several states. And yet, with 
all this multiplicity of adoption, and with 
all their varied contrasts, the tricolours 
have never become grand flags to look 
at. That white standards should be dull 
was to have been expected, and the two 
of them which the Bourbons carried, in 
France and Naples, proved what a cheer- 
less colour white is for a banner; but it 
might have been supposed that red, 
white, and blue, especially when imperi- 
ally sprinkled with golden bees, and with 
the crown and eagle in the centre, would 
make a grand effect. And yet those Na- 
poleonic colours faded almost into dul- 
ness beside the imperial and royal yellow 
flag of Austria, with its double-headed 
thrice-crowned sable eagle, charged with 
shields of arms and with the collar of the 
Golden Fleece, surrounded by its trian- 
gulated border of red, yellow, white, and 
black. And even this again turns pale 
when it is compared to the royal standard 
of the King of Prussia, which is by far 
the noblest flag that flies. Nothing that 
silk or bunting has ever shown, can ap- 
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proach the glory of the iron cross on the 


‘red-purple field, all covered with black 
| eagles and golden crowns, illuminated by 
‘the white edges of the cross, and by the 


central white escutcheon. It really is su- 
perb; and such of us as sawit waving 
over the Prefecture at Versailles will wel 
remember how the splendour of its as- 
pect looked worthy of the grandeur of 
its career. 

Most other flags are in the happy state 
of having no history that is worth tell- 
ing; and even if they had, it would not 
be possible to narrate here the origin of 
each one of them, for there are so many 
that the mere enumeration would occupy 
several pages. The French “ Encyclo- 
pédie de la Marine” describes 237 of 
them as being in existence in 1787 in the 
maritime states of Europe; and though 
the composition of the list has radically 
changed since then, the total number in 
all the world is now vastly larger. In- 
cluding all the various national and offi- 
cial sorts —royal standards, naval and 
military colours, and commercial, local, 
and special flags, but not comprising sig- 
nals, or any private or unauthorized in- 
ventions — there exist at present more 
than 1100 different ensigns. This addi- 
tion is, however, necessarily below the 
reality, for it cannot be supposed that a 
really complete catalogue exists any- 
where; there must be many flags which 
remain unknown to the compilers, how- 
ever careful they may be; and, further- 
more, it does not contain any of the em- 
blematic colours. The standard of the 
prophet (though it still exists), the cor- 
sair’s hand and sabre onared ground, 
the pirate’s black, and even the yellow of 
quarantine, and the white of truce and 
peace, are all omitted from it. The in- 
crease which it shows during the present 
century has evidently been produced by 
the rapid multiplication of new nations 
in America and Asia. It is in no degree 
a consequence of any particular flag-in- 
venting proclivity of our epoch ; on the 
contrary, the tendency is manifestly to- 
wards diminution and unification of each 
nation’s symbols. Local flags (that is, 
flags of provinces and towns) are falling 
out of fashion everywhere ; and even the 
old distinction between the naval and 
commercial colours of each country is so 
rapidly disappearing, that at this moment 
more than two-thirds of the maritime 
states employ the same flag for both pur- 
poses. Some day, perhaps, the world 


‘will get on further still, and, imitating 


the excellent example which, in this one 
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respect, France now offers us, will adopt, 
throughout the universe, one single en- 
sign for all the needs of each separate 
state. In this way the complications of 
the subject would disappear, and it would 
cease to be impossible to distinguish 
without a guide-book between the various 
flags which fly. 

After flags, the most striking symbols 
of a nation are those which we find on its 
shield of arms; and here, without going 
into heraldry, there is a fresh field of cu- 
rious vanities to explore. The history of 
the double-headed eagle, for example, 
adds a wide page to the tale of pride; 
and though its earlier details are not 
quite distinct, we know enough about it 
to be able to follow its main develop- 
ments. 
stantine was the first to double the Ro- 
man bird, and that he did so because his 
empire had grown into two parts, while 
still forming one single body. Others 
argue that this theory is unfounded, be- 
cause a two-skulled eagle was depicted 
on the Antonine column, which was put 
up a hundred years before Constantine 
was born. Others again assert that, at 
whatever date the change was made in 
the Western or Eastern Empire, the old 
Roman symbol did not definitely acquire 
a second head in Germany until Sigis- 
mund put it on in the fifteenth century. 
The single-headed bird seems to have 
been taken up by Charlemagne as his 
imperial emblem when he was crowned 
at Rome; but it made no appearance on 
the German flag until the time of Otho 
II., although it was reproduced mean- 
while on the seals of the Palatine$S and 
Margraves, and finally on the coin. It 
was still in use in 1356, for the seal of 
the Golden Bull bears a one-beaked bird, 
though Louis of Bavaria had temporarily 
employed a double eagle in 1325. Wen- 
ceslos copied Louis in 1378, and put two 
heads upon his seal as “asign of ma- 
jesty ;” but it was not, as has just been 
said, till the time of Sigismund (who was 
elected emperor in 1410) that the double 
bird became the distinctive sign of the 
German Empire. 

Russia also bears a double-headed 
eagle ; it was first adopted by Ivan Was- 
siliwitch about the year 1500, on the oc- 
casion of his marriage with a niece of the 
last Emperor of Constantinople, in order 
to thereby demonstrate that he claimed 
to have become the representative of the 
extinct Greek emperors. The German 
and the Russian bird present certain dif- 
ferences of aspect: their shapes are not 


Some people pretend that Con- 
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uite alike ; and furthermore, at Vienna 
the beak, claws, and tongue are gilt, 
while at Petersburg they are red. 

The Prussian eagle is now the only 
unchanged descendant of the original 
Roman emblem. Prussia, however, did 
not get it as an imperial token, as Austria 
and Russia pretend to hold it; she ob- 
tained it simply by absorption from the 
Teutonic order, which received it from 
Frederick II., who, as a testimony of his 
admiration of the fighting qualities of the 
brotherhood, permitted it to bear his 
arms. But in the Emperor Frederick’s 
time, as we have just seen, the German 
eagle had but a single head: it was in 
that form, therefore, that the order took 
it; so that, when Sigismund altered the 
imperial bird by making it look left as 
well as right, the original single beak re- 
mained, thenceforth, the sole property of 
the Teutonic knights. It passed on, 
with their black and white, to the Duchy 
of Prussia, when Albert of Brandenburg, 
the last Grand-Master, turned Protestant, 
and profited by the opportunity to con- 
vert the dominions of the order into a 
property for himself. In 1618 the Duchy 
was conveyed by marriage to the electoral 
branch of Brandenburg, which thus ac- 
quired the Black Eagle and the Teutonic 
colours. The Brandenburg eagle, as it 
is now called—though, as this story 
shows, the name is a total error —has 
golden claws and beak, and a red tongue ; 
and it is the only one of the three eagles 
which we are here describing which is 
employed on the ordinary flags of the 
a to which it belongs. It is per- 
haps the oldest emblem which exists — 
not, of course, in its Prussian sense and 
use, but in its history and origin ; for it 
goes straight back, possibly without a 
change of shape or colour, to the Cru- 
sades, and thence on again to Rome. 
Even the Spanish arms, which are un- 
doubtedly very ancient, cannot show such 
an antiquity as this. Their red and 
yellow, which are carried upon the flag as 
well, come from the old shields of Cas- 
tille and Arragon, both of which bore 
gules and or; while the castle and the 
lion of Castille and Leon are perhaps the 
earliest examples of what we call “cant- 
ing arms,” and the French armes par- 
lantes. All this dates probably from the 
beginning of the 13th century, and has 
remained unaltered since. As for the 
reason of it Ocampo tells us that Al- 
phonso the Noble, King of Castille, 
adopted in 1212 a castle for his arms, in 
memory of the Castle of Ferrail, which 
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he took from the Moors. Legend says, 
too, that the Count of Barcelona, who 
became King of Arragon, took the four 
red bars, because, on a_battle-field, 
Charles the Bald of France laid four 
blood-stained fingers on his golden 
shield. 

Our own lions formed, as leopards, the 
arms of Normandy, and were imported 
by the Conqueror. There were, how- 
ever, only two of them in his time, and 
there is doubt as to when the third was 
added; some authors arguing that it was 
put on by Henry II., others, that Richard 
Coeur de Lion gave it to us, and that he 
simultaneously changed the leopards into 
lions. The origin of the white cross of 
Savoy is unknown: the story which ex- 
plained it by the presence of Amadeus 
the Fifth at the siege of Rhodes, and by 
his consequent supposed adoption of the 
badge of the Hospitallers, is discredited 
by all modern historians ; for the double 
reason that Amadeus never went to 
Rhodes, and that the house of Savoy 
bore the white cross long before the 
siege took place. The quintuple red 
cross of Jerusalem, forming what French 
heralds call a croix recroisetée, which is 
now worn as the star of the Order of the 
Holy Sepulchre, has a clearer source ; 
Godefroy de Bouillon assumed it as his 
mark when he was proclaimed King of 


the Holy City in 1099. The red shield 
and silver cross of Switzerland came from 
Schwytz, which gave not only its name 
but its emblem to the Confederation on 


its foundation in 1315. The men of 
Schwytz had either kept the cross in 
memory of the Crusades, or, as Justinger 
asserts, had received it specially from the 
emperor during a raid they made in Bur- 
gundy. Of the four Austrian colours, 
the black and yellow represent the Em- 
pire, or rather the sable of the eagle and 
the golden shield; while the red and 
white are the old Austrian colours proper, 
as distinguished from those of Hapsburg 
and Lorraine. It should, however, be 
observed, that there is a legend which 
explains the black and yellow in another 
way: it is pretended that Frederick Bar- 
barossa noticed one day at a ceremony 
at Mayence that the flooring of the hall 
was painted black and gold, admired 
the combination, and declared that he 
adopted it as the imperial badge. 

And so, if it were not wearisome, we 
might go on for half an hour. It will, 
however, be more amusing to abandon 
both history and legend for a few seconds, 
and to quote a little from the imagination 
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of an enthusiast. Here is an extract from 
the opinions of Pére Anselme, who wrote 
in 1663: he explains the origin of arms 
without much care for fact, but he is 
very rich in sentiment. He tells us 
that “the Kings of Scotland, Bohemia, 
Leon, and Norway bear lions in their 
arms in order to indicate the nobility of 
their anger. The Kings of Sweden and 
Media bear crowns and diadems to ex- 
press their power. England and Den- 
mark have leopards, as a sign of the 
variety of their warlike passions. The 
hearts which appear on the shield of 
Denmark represent the love of the people 
for the prince. The Ottomans have 
taken crescents, as a symbol of the ambi- 
tion of their conquests. The King of 
India has bezants, to show that he pos- 
sesses mines of gold and silver ; and the 
King of Cathay has taken heads of Moors, 
in order to astonish foreigners.” This is 
ingenious, and it really is a pity that it is 
not true, for national coats of arms would 
become infinitely more interesting if we 
could but attribute their birth to such 
essentially moral causes as the Pére An- 
selme enumerates. His explanation of 
the crescent is not more remarkable than 
his other statements ; but it is the only 
one which it is worth while to notice, for 
the reason that actual popular opinion 
agrees with his idea that the crescent 
really is a purely Ottoman symbol. This 
is wrong. The crescent was the special 
mark of Constantinople ; it lasted there 
for centuries, as a local and thoroughly 
Christian emblem. The Turks found it 
there, and adopted it; but they no more 
invented it than Prussia invented the 
Black Eagle. Even now, at Moscow, 
and in other Russian towns, the crescent 
is to be seen on churches with the cross 
above it, the object of their union being 
to signify the Byzantine origin of the 
Russian faith. The antithesis of the 
Crescent and the Cross is therefore alto- 
gether an illusion; there is no original 
hostility between them: the supposed 
contrast of their meaning has grown up 
by habit during the last four hundred 
years, but it has no foundation in the 
genealogy of the crescent. 

Some subjects have borne arms which 
were grander than those of the sovereign 
who bestowed them. What could be 
more superb, for instance, than the 
shield which Ferdinand granted to Co- 
lumbus —the arms of Castille and Leon, 
and a blue sea with silver islands, with 
the motto, “ Por Castilla y por Leon 
nuevo mundo Hallo Colomb”! The 
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Chateaubriands bear the fleur-de-lys, 
which was given to them by St. Louis, 
with the magnificent device, “ Mon sang 
teint les banniéres de France.” The 
Montmorencys, too, have a brilliant coat : 
they changed their white cross into a red 
one in memory of the blood shed by 
Matthieu the First at the battle of Bou- 
vines, and added sixteen gold eaglets in 
memory of the sixteen flags he took on 
the same occasion. Blazonries like these 
serve as veritable marks in history: it is 
true that they are not international in 
their character or effect; but although 
they are only personal attributes, they 
possess a grandeur which entitles them 
to be mentioned amongst the symbols of 
the countries to which their bearers have 
belonged. 

From arms we get to badges, which 
may be taken to include scarfs, liveries, 
uniforms, cockades, and all other analo- 
gous distinctive tokens. Even “Sublime 
Porte” may be regarded as a badge, 
though it has ceased to be a material ob- 
ject, and exists now only as a name. 
When it was an object, it was a very cu- 
rious one. Mostadhem, the last Caliph 
of the Abassides, put a piece of the fa- 
mous black stone of Mecca into the gate 
of his palace at Bagdad (it is worth ob- 
serving that, according to true believers, 


this stone was white at first, but turned 
black from the influence of the sins of 
men). The gate consequently became a 
shrine of veneration, and, by degrees, the 
entire palace, regarded as the seat of au- 
thority, came to be known under the 


name of its ‘Sublime Gate.” Other 
Governments than that of Turkey have 
been similarly designated by the appella- 
tion of the sovereign’s residence; the 
Courts of the Tuileries, of St. James’s, of 
the Escurial, were examples of them. 
State seals form another cl: +s of badges ; 
but symbols of all the « descriptions 
strike us much less t’..n the ordinary 
visible signs amongst which we live. Of 
these latter, uniforms are perhaps the 
most conspicuous ; but they are so well 
known, and are such a matter of mere 
tailoring, that it would be a waste of time 
to say anything here about them, although 
they do aid to constitute a prodigious 
mass of individual vanity. Liveries have 
ceased to be brilliant or universal, but 
they were the starting-point of uniforms, 
and are interesting as historic emblems. 
Unfortunately they have been so perpet- 
ually changed, that they have no longer 
any symbolic value ; in their actual state 
they represent nothing but the nine- 
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teenth-century idea of servants’ dress, 
and have altogether lost their original 
party significance. Clan tartans are now 
the only remaining example of the old 
use of liveries, of the time when all the 
members and retainers of great families 
wore the colours of their chief. Cock- 
ades, again, though they still generally 
preserve in European countries a dis- 
tinctive aspect of nationality, have simi- 
larly changed their meaning. They con- 
tinue, it is true, to be worn in certain 
Continental armies; but they too are 
generally regarded as a mere detail of 
servants’ clothes. And yet they have a 
special place in history ; for just as liv- 
eries were replaced by scarfs in bat- 
tle, so scarfs were replaced again b 

cockades, in order to help to distinguis 

hostile armies during the infancy of uni- 
forms. They first appeared in the early 


‘part of the seventeenth century, when a 


few of them were worn in France ; but 
the tuft of grass which Marlborough put 
upon his soldiers’ hats was the earliest 
military cockade which was employed on 
a large scale ; for though cockades con- 
tinued to be worn occasionally as a party 
mark from the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, it does not appear 
that they became general in European 
armies until the war of the Austrian suc- 
cession (1740-1748). At that time they 
were knots of ribbon; sometimes, even, 
they were bunches of paper; and the 

were not invariably of the national col- 
our, for the French cockade appears to 
have been white and green in 1756, and 
not to have become pure white, by royal 
ordinance, till 1767. From this latter 
date cockades became universal; but a 
writer in the “Conversations Lexikon” 
asserts that they did not really take root 
in Germany until 1813, when, in addition | 
to the separate cockade adopted by each 
country, the so-called national cockade of 
Germany — black, red, and gold — was 
first invented. This badge, which was 
essentially political, was prohibited by 
the Diet in 1832; but it came up again in 
1848, when it was worn even by the army. 
It died out in 1850. The wearing of 
cockades by nobody but the servants of 
persons who hold the Sovereign’s com- 
mission is a purely British practice; 
throughout the Continent, the rule (if in- 
deed there be any rule at all) is that the 
national cockade is borne only by the 
servants of great dignitaries; but our 
black Hanoverian cockade (luckily it is 
not English) has been appropriated by 
almost everybody in France during the 
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last twenty years, and is coming into use 
elsewhere as a natural ornament of a foot- 
man’s hat, without the slightest reference 
to the master’s place in life. After all, 
this does not matter much, for the whole 
principle of badges is vanishing from our 
manners and our customs. We are a 
long way now from the paper cross of St. 
Bartholomew, from the corn-stalks of the 
Mazarinists during the Fronde, from the 
two parties of the Caps and Hats in the 
Swedish Diet in 1788, from the scarfs of 
the Armagnacs, and the cross of the Bur- 
gundians. All these marks were evi- 
dences of a way of life which seems to 
have disappeared; and even if similar 
causes were to occur again, it is scarcely 
likely that badges would be revived by 
them. In the days of badges there were 
no policemen, and standing armies had 
not grown into normal institutions ; sol- 
diers and policemen wear badges for us 
now, so the public does without them, 
except when its small vanities are satis- 
fied by maintaining them. 

The shape of armorial shields is an- 
other means of indicating nationality. 
Nearly every great people has its own 
special form of écusson for men, but all 
nations have agreed in assigning lozenges 
to women; the reason being, according 
to the Legitimists of France, that, as the 
Gospel says of lilies that “they toil not, 
neither do they sfim,” and as spinning is 
a special attribute of women, it follows 
not only that the wearer of the lilies can- 
not be a woman, but also, that women 
should bear arms in a shield shaped like 
a distaff. The first of these two conclu- 
sions is not exactly logical, for the Salic 
law is certainly more ancient than the 
French lilies; but it supplies an excel- 
lent and diverting example of the facility 
with which words, facts, or figures, what- 
ever be their nature, can be made to serve 
a special cause. The second argument is 
still more droll, for its result is to deduce 
female heraldry from the teaching of the 
Bible ; we need not go back quite so far, 
and can content ourselves with the ex- 
planation that lozenges represent a dis- 
taff, because that instrument was the spe- 
cial attribute of women in the early feu- 
dal times when arms were first invented. 

Mottoes, particularly when they as- 
sume a special form, likethe F.E.R.T. of 
Savoy, or the A.E.I.0.U. of Austgjia, 
must certainly be classed amongst the 
lesser emblems of nations. No one 
knows what the former example means, 
for the old interpretation, “ Fortitudo ejus 
Rhodum tenuit,” is now abandoned ; but 
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the latter may be done freely into Eng- 
lish by “ Austria’s Empire Is Over Uni- 
verse.” France has never possessed a 
national device, though her kings have 
borne a variety of personal mottoes, of 
which the “ Nec pluribus impar ” of Louis 
XIV. was the latest. And England is in 
an analogous position, for “ Dieu et mon 
droit” is purely royal, and belongs in no 
way to the country. The Prussians, on 
the contrary, havea really national phrase 
in “ Mit Gott fiir Koenig und Vater- 
land;” but even that dates only from 
the great rising in 1813. It may be said 
that to some small extent mottoes re- 
placed war-cries, when the latter were 
driven out by gunpowder ; for it was not 
till eager people could no longer shout 
their sentiments that they began to write 
or print them. And yet scarcely any 
battle-cries were really national ; except- 
ing, perhaps, St. George for England, 
and Santiago for Spain: nearly all the 
others were personal to each chieftain 
and his men. For example, the Duke of 
Lorraine cried, “ Lorraine au riche duc ; ” 
the men of Hainaut, “ Hainaut au noble 
Comte ;” the Auvergnats, “ Clermont au 
Dauphin d’Auvergne;” the Coucys 
cried, “ Coucy & la merveille;” the Ve- 
netians, “ Marco, Marco;” the Nor- 
mands, “ Rouen;” the Gascons, ‘ Bor- 
deaux ;” the Flemings, “Ghent ;” and 
we all know who cried “ Douglas, Doug- 
las.” In Lorraine there was a custom of 
the strangest kind; all gentlemen who 
carried in their arms a cross cried 
“Prény;” all who bore a bar cried 
“ Couvert ;”’ and all who had rings cried 
“ Loupy.” Of all the innumerable shouts 
which history and tradition have handed 
down to us, there was but one, or rather 
two at once, which made areal mark — 
the double cry of the fight at Weinsberg 
in 1140, the cry which gave their names 
to Guelph and Ghibelline, “ Hie Waib- 
lingen” —“ Hie Welf.” And yet, not- 
withstanding their want of influence on 
history, war-cries have a sort of literature 
of their own; they have been written 
about and have been divided, like other 
subjects, into categories. There were 
cries of invocation, like “ Dieu aide,” 
“Notre Dame,” or “ Montjoie ;” cries 
of resolution, like the “ Dieu le veut” 
of the Crusaders; cries of exhortation, 
like “A la recousse, Montoison,” and 
“Au plus dru;” cries of defiance, _ 


Whether the modern “Hoch” and the 
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ancient “ Hurrah” are still to be consid- 
ered as war-cries is a matter of individual 
opinion ; but when the Germans evacu- 
ated Paris on that bright March morning 
three years ago, and, in the intoxication 
of abundant victory, madly roared out 
those two echoing words as they passed 
beneath the Arch of Triumph, it certainly 
did seem to the half-dozen lookers-on 
that the fierce shout from those forty 
thousand throats well deserved the name 
of Kriegsgeschret. \f so, war-cries still 
continue to form part of the vanities of 
nations in their most aggressive and de- 
fiant form. 

Crowns are emblems of another class ; 
many of them have possessed a distinct- 
ly marked national character, and, even 
now, each country has a special shape 
of crown for its sovereign’s use. The 
critics of the question go deeply into the 
discussion whether Nero was the first 
Roman monarch to wear a radiated 
crown, or whether his diadem was of the 
same shape as that of the Armenian and 
Syrian kings, who, because they claimed 
direct descent from Apollo, wore an im- 
itation gf the rays of the sun. The mod- 
ern notion of a crown seems to date from 
Charlemagne, who took what we now call 
an imperial closed crown when he was at 
Rome. There is no sign of this sort of 


shape on any of the seals anterior to him, 
but from his time it came generally into 


use. The German emperors wore it in 
the tenth century, and William the Con- 
queror adopted it as soon as he became 
king of England. Du Cange says that, 
in the middle ages, the Western empe- 
rors received a triple crown, “silver in 
Germany, iron in Italy, and gold in sundry 
places ” — the latter phrase meant Rome. 
The German crown possessed two points, 
which were surmounted by a diadem, a 
ball, and a cross of pearls ; the cross in- 
dicated the guardianship of Christianity, 
the diadem the empire, and the two 
points the seigneuries of Denmark and 
Bohemia. The crown of England has 
four fleurs-de-lys, representing the old 
claims on France; and four Maltese 
crosses, indicative of that amusing appel- 
lation, Defender of the Faith. The fa- 
mous Lombard crown was originally all 
gold, like most other crowns ; but when 
Agilulph received it in 590, his wife, 
Theodolinda of Bavaria, put an iron ring 
inside to make it stronger, and that is why 
it became known as the iron crown. The 
legend is that the ring was made of one 
of the nails of the true cross, which was 
given to Theodolinda by Gregory the 
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Great. The crown itself is now pre- 
served at Vienna. In France the closed 
crown came into fashion more slowly 
than elsewhere. Some of the authorities 
pretend that Charles VIII. was. the first 
French king to wear one, and that he 
adopted it when he took the quality of 
Emperor of the East in 1495; but this 
looks doubtful, for there are coins of 
Louis XII., his immediate successor, on 
which the crown is open. Itis only from 
Francis I. that the closed crown appears 
to have been regularly worn. Of all 
crowns, however, the Papal tiara is that 
which has the most curious history. 
The Roman bishops had at first a mitre, 
like other prelates, and the legend is that 
they converted it into a regal symbol, 
because Clovis, after his conversion, sent 
on to Pope Symmachus a crown which he 
had himself received from the Emperor 
Anastasius. This crown, according to 
this theory, was the first owned at Rome, 
and was known afterwards at Papal coro- 
nations by the name of Regnum Mundi. 
Cicognera says, however, that Alexander 
III. was the first Pope to wear a crown, 
and that he added it to his mitre as 
a sign of sovereignty. Boniface VIII, 
who died in 1303, is supposed to have 
added a second crown, to indicate the 
union of the spiritual and temporal 
power; and Urban V. is said to have put 
on the third as a symbol of the govern- 
ment of the Holy See over the Church 
suffering, militant, and triumphant. 
There are, however, other explanations 
of the meaning of the triple crown: one 
is, that it represents the Pope as sover- 
eign sacrificer, grand judge, and sole- 
legislator of Christianity ; another, that 
itimplies triple royalty —spiritual over 
souls, temporal over the Roman States, 
and mixed over all kings ; a third, that it 
indicates the threefold authority of the 
Holy Father as chief of the Church, as 
Bishop of Rome, and as temporal sov- 
ereign. Whatever doubts there may be 
as to this interpretation, it is at all events 
quite evident that, as the mitre implies 
spiritual power, so does the tiara imply 
material power. When the Pope is going 
to officiate pontifically, he wears the tiara 
as he advances to the altar, but there he 
takes it off and puts on his mitre. The 
treasury of the Vatican includes seven or 
eight tiaras, the last of which was given 
by the Queen of Spain in 1855; its three 
crowns are all alike ; it weighs only 3 Ib., 
and it cost £12,000. Napoleon had one 
made for Pius VII. after the ‘Concordat ; 
its three crowns are all different from 
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each other; it weighs 8 Ib.; it cost 
£8800. All these details are quite intel- 
ligible ; but it is less easy to compre- 
hend why, or how, the Papal crown be- 
came possessed of the name Tiara, which 
was the denomination given by Herodo- 
tus to the cap of the King of Persia. 
There is a total want of harmonious 
etymology in this origin. 

National airs necessarily come last in 
the catalogue of symbols, because they 
are so miserably modern. The oldest of 
them—‘“God save the Queen” — has 
not a hundred and fifty years behind it. 
It was first sung in 1740; and it may be 
added that it is now proved to have been 
composed by Dr. Carey, and not by Dr. 
Bull. The various Ranz des Vaches are 
much more ancient, it is true; but they 
cannot reasonably be included in the 
same category of national expressions as 
the Russian or English hymns. France 
has never had a national air at all. The 
“Chant du Départ” and the “ Mar- 
seillaise” are warlike and Republican, 
not national. “ Partant pour la Syrie” 
was a baby song, taught principally to 
parrots. “Vive Henri Quatre ” was pop- 
ular, not official. A nation, indeed, could 
scarcely publicly adopt such rhymes as 
these : — 


Vive Henri Quatre ! 

Vive le roi vaillant ! 

Qui sait boire et se battre, 
Et étre vert-galant. 


A French writer says of this once famous 
uatrain, “Il est une image du carac- 
tére Frangais; il est vif, égrillard, aussi 
peu solennel que possible, et il renda 
merveille la fidélité monarchique de nos 
péres.” This may be; but anyhow, 
there is nothing national in such words 
as these. Even in that German land 
where love of country is so deep, where 
convictions are so strong, where duties 
are so resolutely (though so disagreeably) 
discharged, there is no universally ac- 
cepted home-made air. There are patri- 
otic chants in any quantity. “ Was ist 
des Deutschen Vaterland,” the “ Wacht 
am Rhein,” “ Hurrah, Germania!” and 
all the crowd of Vo/kslieder, are there, to 
prove the fertility of the Teutonic soul; 
but these songs are not national in the 
real symbolic sense. They all are furi- 
ously patriotic, which is natural, for na- 
tions are supposed to be composed of 
patriots; but not one of these purely 
German chants has the official character 
which alone gives an emblematic value 
to a song. Furthermore, the one real 





public hymn of Northern Germany, the 
“Heil dir im Siegerkranz” is sung to the 
English music of “‘ God save the Queen ; ” 
and that is why it so strangely happens 
that, notwithstanding her home enthue 
siasm, Germany has no truly national air 
of her own. “ Yankee Doodle” and the 
“ Star-spangled Banner” may be rigor- 
ously American, but they scarcely convey 
the notion of a people’s prayer ; and the 
other more or less local melodies which 
bands play, all about the world, on State 
occasions, are in pretty much the same 
condition. All this seems to indicate 
that our last attempt at creating another 
symbol, our idea of putting nationality 
into music, has not been worked out 
brilliantly thus far. It is a pretty fancy; 
and when, as in our own case and in that 
of Russia, it really attains success, it con- 
stitutes a heart-inspiring addition to the 
stock of emblems; but as it may be 
taken to have failed at least nine times 
out of ten, it is to be regretted that 
States do not put up their hymns to pub- 
lic competition, and by that means make 
a new and healthier selection. 

The other emblems which natjons use 
may just as well be left as they now 
stand ; not because they are quite per- 
fect, but because they are, at all events, 


about good enough for the work they 


have todo. It would be easy to suggest 
all sorts of changes in them, but it does 
not follow that any real improvement 
would follow from those changes ; while, 
on the other hand, they would have the 
unsatisfactory effect of modernizing an- 
cient customs, and of destroying what is 
best and truest in our various symbols — 
their old associations. The wisest plan 
will be to leave them for the present as 
they are, excepting always such of them 
as necessarily fluctuate with fashion. In 
the present condition of the world, coats 
of arms and flags and crowns may advan- 
tageously remain in the shape they ori- 
ginally assumed ; but pigtails, wigs, and 
stocks would be as out of place in the 
uniforms of to-day as the horse-pistols of 
last century in a combat of artillery at 
sooo yards, And this last consideration 
leads us to other thoughts. Judging 
from past experience, the smart coats 
which warriors wear, and which are iden- 
tified in every country with the national 
idea of force, will go on changing, not 
only as a mere result of varying taste in 
dress, but also as a consequence of the 
development of weapons. The time may 
come when the token which we now call 
“uniform” will disappear altogether; 
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when, after passing through an interme- 
diate stage of cuirassed armies, in which 
regiments, like ships, will be sheathed in 
six-inch plates, the battles of the world 
will be fought, at ranges of several de- 
grees of longitude, by the scientific em- 
ployment of the forces of nature. If ever 
this occurs, the soldiers of the future 
will doubtless be enclosed in laboratory 
bottles, and be surrounded by opaque 
vapours; generals will wear diving- 
dresses, and carry safety-lamps into ac- 
tion; while reconnaissances_ will be 
made by spectrum analysis. The effects 
of such a change as this would not be 
limited to the mere suppression of varie- 
gated coats and trousers; they could 
scarcely fail to simultaneously extend to 
other details too. Under such condi- 
tions of belligerence all actual emblems 
would lose their value; nations would 
probably discard them, and adopt, in- 
stead, devices more in harmony with the 
new methods which each of them would 
then employ in war. France, for instance, 
might give up the tricolour and adopt 
“portable democratized earthquakes” as 
her badge; England might abandon the 
ugly Union-Jack, and send her troops to 
fight beneath an oriflamme of “chemistry 
and dynamics ;”” Russia would replace 


the Byzantine eagle by “ explosive ice ; ” 
while Italy would put “utilized volca- 
noes” in the place of the white cross 
of Savoy. United Germany, on the con- 
trary, would continue to employ the prac- 
tical but touching motto which she has 


recently adopted, “ Blood and iron:” in 


this respect, as in many others, she is far 
away ahead of her contemporaries, and is 
showing them the way to the mottoes of 
the future. For the moment this view of 
coming emblems may seem exaggerated ; 
but science is progressing very fast, and 
some day, perhaps, a great deal more 
than even this may come to pass. 

If so, it is not unlikely that our succes- 
sors will look back with a sort of envy to 
what, in their time, will be ‘geologically 
known as the “ flag-period ” of the earth’s 
existence. The fossilized relics of the 
happy generations which went to war 
with gunpowder will be preserved in the 
museums of the future side by side with 
the shreds which may then remain of 
their standards, their coats of arms, their 
liveries, their cockades. Fathers will 
take their children on Sunday afternoons 
(unless at that period the world employs 
a chemical substitute for Sunday) to gaze 
with curious sympathy on the skulls and 
thigh-bones of the simple races which 
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used breeth-loaders for weapons and col- 
oured stuffs for emblems. In the then 
state of destructive inventivity our epoch 
will be regarded as a golden age of peace, 
ignorance, and love, and our ensigns and 
other symbols will come in for a just 
proportion of the admiration which our 
retrospective innocuity will provoke. 
Professors of archeology will teach their 
pupils that the Prussian Eagle was an 
accepted sign of gentleness and maiden 
diffidence ; that the Stars and Stripes 
stood universally for bashful modesty; 
and that the British Lion was a type of 
self-sacrificing unselfishness. We really 
ought to be very proud to have such a 
future before us: we do not suspect that 
it is waiting for ns (we know ourselves 
too well for that); but if really it comes 
to pass, our shades will look on approv- 
ingly, and will murmur to each other, 
‘** Posterity is right ; we always said our 
flags were full of noble meaning.” 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
ALICE LORRAINE. 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


HILARY LORRAINE enjoyed his sudden 
delivery from London, and the fresh de- 
light of the dewy country, with such loud 
approval, and such noisy lightsomeness 
of heart, that even Crusty John, perched 
high on the driving-box above him, 
could not help looking back now and 
then into the van, and affording the 
horses the benefit of his opinion. “A 
right down hearty one he be, as’ll make 
some of our maids look alive. And the 
worst time of year for such work too, 
when the May-Dukes is in, and the 
Hearts a colouring !” 

Hilary was sitting on an empty “half- 
sieve,” and with his usual affability en- 
joying the converse of “Paddy from 
Cork,” as everybody called the old Irish- 
man, who served alike for farm, road, or 
market, as the “lad of all work.” But 
Gregory Lovejoy, being of a somewhat 
grave and silent order, was already be- 
ginning to doubt his own prudence in 
bringing their impulsive friend so near 
to a certain fair cousin of his now staying 
at the hospitable farm, in whom he felt a 
tender interest. Poor Lovejoy feared 
that his chance would be small against 
this dashing stranger; and he balanced 
uncomfortably in his mind, whether or 
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not he should drop a hint, at the first op- 
portunity, to Lorraine, concerning his 
views in that quarter. Often he almost 
resolved to do so; and then to his diffi- 
dence it seemed presumptuous to fancy 
that any young fellow of Hilary’s birth 
and expectations would entangle himself 
in their rustic world. 

At Bromley they pulled up, to bait 
“man and beast,” three fine horses, and 
four good men, eager to know the reason 
why they should not have their breakfast. 
Lorraine, although very short of cash (as 
he always found the means to be), de- 
manded and stood out for leave to pay 
for everybody. This privilege was ob- 
tained at last —as it generally is by per- 
sistency —and after that it was felt that 
Hilary could no longer be denied his 
manifest right to drive the van. He had 
driven the Brighton four-horse coach, 
the whole way to London, times and 
again; and it was perfectly absurd to 
suppose that he could not manage three 
horses. Master John Shorne yielded his 
seat, apparently to this reasoning, but 
really to his own sure knowledge that the 
horses after so long a journey would be, 
on their way to stall, as quiet as lambs in 
the evening. Therefore he rolled him- 
self up in the van, and slept the sleep of 
the man who has been up and wide- 
awake all night, for the sake of other 
people. , 

The horses well knew the true way 
home, and offered no cause for bit or 
whip; and they seemed to be taken 
sometimes with the pleasure which Hilary 
found in addressing them. They lifted 
their tails, and they pricked their ears, 
at the proper occasions genially ; till the 
heat of the day settled down on their 
backs, and their creases grew dark and 
then lathery. And the horsefly (which 
generally forbears the pleasure of nui- 
sance till July)in this unusually hot sum- 
mer was earnest in his vocation already. 
Therefore, being of a leisurely mind, as 
behoves all genuine sons of the soil, 
Master Shorne called.a halt, through the 
blazing time of noon, before battling with 
the “ Backbone of Kent,” as the beautiful 
North Down range is called. Herein a 
secluded glen they shunned the heats of 
Canicula under the sign of the “ Pig and 
Whistle.” 

Thus the afternoon was wearing when 
they came to Sevenoaks, and passing 
through that pleasant town, descended 
into the weald of Kent. No one but 
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and richness of the view, breadth upon 
breadth of fruitland, woven in and out 
with hops and corn; and towards the 
windings of the Medway, pastures of 
the deepest green, even now after the 
heat of the sun, and the thirst of the 
comet that drank the dew. Turning on 
the left from the Tonbridge road, they 
threaded their way along narrow lanes, 
where the hedges no longer were scarred 
with chalk, but tapestried with all shades 
of green, and even in the broken placés, 
rich with little cascades of loam. Care. 
less dog-rose played above them with its 
loose abandonment; and honeysuckle 
was almost ready to release its clustered 
tongues. But “ Travellers’ Joy” —the 
joy that makes all travellers long to rest 
in Kent— abode as yet in the hopeful 
bud, a pendent shower of emerald. 

These things were not heeded much, 
but pleasantly accepted by the four men 
and threehorses. All felt alike that the 
world was made for them, and for them to 
enjoy themselves ; and little they cared to 
go into the reason, when they had the 
room for it. With this large sense of 
what ought to be, they came to the gate 
of Old Applewood farm, a great white 
gate with a padlock on it. This stopped 
the road, and was meant to do so; for 
Martin Lovejoy, Gregory’s father, claimed 
the soil of the road from this point, and 
denied all right of way, public or even 
private, to all claimants of whatsoever 
kind. On the other hand the parish 
claimed it as a public thoroughfare, 
and two farmers further on vowed that 
it was an “occupation road ;” and what 
was more, they would use it as such, 
“ Grower Lovejoy,” as the neighbourhood 
called him—not that he was likely to 
grow much more, but because of his 
cherry-orchards —here was the proper 
man to hold the gate against all his ene- 
mies. When they sawed it down, he very 
promptly replaced it with cast-iron; and 
when this was shattered with a fold- 
pitcher, he stopped their premature tri- 
umph by a massive barrier of wrought 
metal case-hardened against rasp or cold 
chisel. Moreover he painted it white, so 
that any nocturnal attack might be de- 
tected at a greater distance. 

When Paddy had opened this gate with 
a key which he had carried to London, 
they passed through an orchard of May- 
Duke cherries, with the ripe fruit hang- 
ing quite over the road. “ No wonder 
you lock the gate,” said Lorraine, as 


Hilary cared for the wonderful beauty | Crusty John, now on the box again, hand- 
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ed him a noble cluster, with the dark: 


juice mantling richly under the ruddy 
gloss of skin. 

“Do you mean that we should get 
them stolen ?” Gregory asked, with some 
indignation ; for his Kentish pride was 
touched: “oh, no, we should never get 
them stolen. Nobody about here would 
do such a thing.” 

“Then they don’t know what’s good,” 
answered Hilary, jumping at another 
cluster ; “I was born to teach the Kent- 
ish public the proper way to steal cher- 
ries.” 

“ Well, they do take them sometimes,” 
the truthful Gregory confessed ; “but we 
never call it stealing any more than we do 
what the birds take.” 

“Valued fellow-student, thy strong 
point will not be the criminal law. But 
you must have a criminal love of the law, 
to jump at it out of these cherry-trees.” 

“It was my mother’s work, as you 
know. Ah, there she is, and my cousin 
Phyllis !” 

For the moment Lovejoy forgot his 
duty to his friend and particular guest, 
and slipping down from the tail of the 
van, made off at full speed through the 
cherry-trees. Hilary scarcely knew what 
todo. The last thing that ever occurred 
to him was that any one had been rude to 


him; still it was rather unpleasant to 
drive, or be driven, up to the door of his 
host, sitting upon a bushel-basket, and 


with no one to say who he was. Yet to 
jump out and run after Gregory, and col- 
oe him while he saluted his mother, was 
even a worse alternative. Ina very few 
moments that chance was gone; for the 
team, with the scent of their corn so nigh, 
broke into a merry canter, and rattled 
along with their ears pricked forward, 
and a pleasant jingling. Neither did they 
stop until they turned into a large farm- 
yard, with an oast-house at the further 
end of it. The dwelling-house was of the 
oldest fashion, thatched in the middle, at 
each end gabled, tiled in some places, 
and at some parts slabbed. Yet, on the 
whole, it looked snug, dry, and happy. 
Here, with one accord, they halted, and 
shook themselves in their harness, and 
answered the neighs of their friends in 
the stables. 

Hilary, laughing at his own plight, but 
feeling uncomfortably stiff in the knees, 
arose from his basket, and looked around ; 
and almost the first thing that met his 
gaze destroyed all his usual presence of 
mind. This wasa glance of deep sur- 
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prise, mingled with timid inquiry and . 
doubt, from what Master Hilary felt at 
once to be the loveliest, sweetest, and 
most expressive brown eyes in the uni- 
verse. The young girl blushed as she 
turned away, through fear of having 
shown curiosity ; but the rich tint of her 
cheeks was faint, compared with the col- 
our of poor Lorraine’s. That gay youth 
was taken aback so utterly by the flash of 
a moment that he could not find a word 
to say, but made pretence in a wholesale 
manner to see nothing at all particular. 
But the warm blood from his heart belied 
him, which he turned away to hide, and 
worked among the baskets briskly, hop- 
ing to be looked at, and preparing to have 
another look as soon as he felt that it 
could be done. 

Meanwhile, that formidable creature, 
whose glance had produced such a fine 
effect, recovered more promptly from sur- 
prise, and felt perhaps the natural pride 
of success, and desire to pursue the fugi- 
tive. At any rate, she was quite ready to 
hear whatever he might have to say for 
himself. 

“] must ask you to forgive me,” Lor- 
raine began in a nervous manner, lifting 
his hat, and still blushing freely, “for 
springing so suddenly out of the earth — 
or rather, out of this van, I mean ; though 
that can’t be right, for I still aminit. I 
believe that I have the pleasure of speak- 
ing to Miss Phyllis Clitherow. Your 
cousin, Mr. Lovejoy, isa very great friend 
of mine indeed; and he most kindly 
asked, or rather, what I mean to say is, 
invited me to come down for a day or two 
to this delightful part of the world ; and 
I have enjoyed it so much already, that I 
am sure — that —that in fact bd 

“That I hope you may soon enjoy it 
more.” She did not in the least mean 
any sarcasm or allusion to Hilary’s pres- 
ent state; still he fancied that she did; 
until the kind look, coming so sweetly 
from the kind warm heart, convinced him 
that she never could be so cruel. 

“T see the most delightful prospect I 
eyer could imagine of enjoying myself,” 
Lorraine replied, with a glance, impart- 
ing to his harmless words the mischief of 
that which nowadays we call “a most un- 
warrantable personal allusion.” But she 
she did not, or would not, take it so. 

“How kind of you to be pleased so 
lightly! But we do our best, in our 
simple way, when any one kindly comes 
to see us.” 

“Why, Miss Clitherow, I thought from 
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what your cousin said to me that you 
were only staying here for a little time 
yourself.” 

“ You are quite right as to Miss Clithe- 
row. ButIam not mycousin Phyllis. I 
am only Mabel Lovejoy, Gregory Love- 
joy’s sister.” 

“By Jove, how glad I am!” cried 
Hilary, in his impetuous way; “what a 
fool I must have been not to know it, 
after I saw him run to meet his cousin in 
the orchard! But that treacherous Greg- 
ory never told me that he even had a 
sister. Now, won’t I thoroughly give it 
to him?” 

“ You must not be angry, Mr. Lorraine, 
with poor Gregory, because — because 
Phyllis is such a beautiful girl.” 

“Don’t let me hear about beautiful 
girls! As if—as if there could be 
any ” 

“Good enough for Gregory,” she an- 
swered, coming cleverly to his rescue, 
for he knew that he had gone too far ; 
“but wait till you have seen cousin 
Phyllis.” 

“There is one thing I shall not defer 
for the glory of seeing athousand Miss 
Clitherows, and that is the right that I 
have to shake hands with my dear friend 
Gregory’s sister.” 

He had leaped from the van some time 


ago, and now held out his hand (a good 
strong one, pleasingly veined with cherry- 
juice), and she, with hospitable readiness, 


laid her pretty palm therein. He felt 
that it was a pretty hand, and a soft 
one, and a hearty one; and he found 
excuse to hold it longer, while he asked 
a question. 

“* Now, how did you know my name, if 
you please, while I made sych a stupid 
mistake about yours ?” 

“By your bright blue eyes,” she was 
going to answer, with her native truthful- 
ness; but the gaze of those eyes sug- 
gested that the downright truth might be 
dangerous. Therefore, for once, she 
met a question with a question warily. 

“ Was it likely that I should not know 
you, after all I have heard of you?” 
This pleased him well in a general way. 
For Hilary, though too free (if possible) 
from conceit and arrogance, had his own 
little share of vanity. Therefore, upon 
the whole, it was lucky, and showed due 
attention to his business, that Grower 
Lovejoy now came up, to know what was 
doing about the van. 

Martin Lovejoy was not a squatter, by 
seven years stamped into “ tenant right,” 
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which means for the most part landlord’s 
wrong. Nor was he one of those great 
tenant farmers who, even then, were be- 
ginning to rise, and hold their own with 
“landed gentry.” His farm was small, 
when compared with some; but it was 
outright his own, having descended to 
him through long-buried generations. So 
that he was one of the ever-dwindling 
class of “franklins,” a class that has 
done good work for England, neither ob- 
taining nor wanting thanks. 

Old Applewood farm contained alto- 
gether about six hundred acres, whereof 
at least two-thirds lay sweetly in the Vale 
of Medway, and could show root, stem, 
or bine against any other land in Kent, 
and therefore anyin England. Here was 
no fear of the heat of the sun, or the fu- 
rious winter’s rages, such a depth of na- 
ture underlay the roots of everything. 
Nothing ever suffered from that poverty © 
of blood which makes trees canker on a 
shallow soil; and no tree rushed into 
watery strength (which very soon turns 
to weakness), through having laid hold 
upon something that suited only a par- 
ticular part of it. 

And not the trees alone, but all things, 
grew within that proper usage of a regu- 
lated power (yet with more of strength to 
come up, if it should be called for), which 
has made our land and country fertile 
over all the world; receiving submis- 
sively the manners and the manure of all 
nations. This is a thing to be proud of ; 
but the opportunity for such pride was 
not open to the British mind at the poor 
old time we deal with. 

Martin Lovejoy knew no more than 
that the rest of Europe was amassed 
against our island ; andif England meant 
to be England, every son of that old 
country must either fight himself or pay. 
Martin would rather have fought than 
paid, if he had only happened to be a 
score and a half years younger. 

Hilary Lorraine knew well (when Mar- 
tin Lovejoy took his hand, and welcomed 
him to Old Applewood) that here was a 
man to be relied on, to make good his 
words and mind. A man of moderate 
stature, but of sturdy frame, and some 
dignity; ready to meet everybody pretty 
much as he was met. 

“Glad to see you, sir,” he said; “I 
have often heard of you, Master Lor- 
raine; itis right kind of you to come 
down. I hope that you are really hun- 
gry, sir.” 

“To the last degree,” answered Hil- 











ary; “ I have been eating off and on, but 
nothing at all to speak of, in the noble 
air I have travelled through.” 

“Our air has suited you, I see by the 
colour of your cheeks and eyes. Aha! 
the difference begins, as I have seen 
some scores of times, at ten miles out of 
London. And we are nearly thirty here, 
sir, from that miserable place. Excuse 
me, Master Lorraine, I hope I say noth- 
ing to offend you.” 

“ My dear sir, how can you offend me ? 
I hate London heartily. There must be 
a million people there a great deal too 
good to live in it. We are counting 
everybody this year; and I hear that 
when it is made up there will be a mil- 
lion and a quarter!” 

“TI can’t believe it. I cannot believe 
it. There never was such a deal before. 
And how can there want to be so many 
now? This numbering of the people is 
an unholy thing, that leads to plagues. 
All the parsons around here say that this 
has brought the comet. And they — 
show something for it; and they preach 
of Jerusalem when it was going to be de- 
stroyed. They have frightened all our 
young maids terribly. What is said in 
London, sir ?” : 

“Scarcely anything, Mr. Lovejoy: 
scarcely anything at all. We only see 
him every now and then, because of the 
smoke between us. And when we see 
him, we have always got our own work to 
attend to.” 

“ Wonderful, wonderful!” answered 
the Grower; “who can make out them 
Londoners? About their business they 
would go if Korah, Dathan, and Abiram 
were all swallowed up in front of them. 
For that I like them. I like a man— 
but come in to our little supper, sir.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE next day was Sunday; and Hil- 
ary (having brought a small bag of clothes 
with him) spent a good deal of the early 
time in attending to his adornment. For 
this he had many good reasons to give, 
if only he had thought about them; but 
the only self-examination that occurred 
to him was at the looking-glass. Here he 
beheld himself looking clean and bright, 
as he always did look; and yet he was 
not quite satisfied (as he ought to have 
been) with his countenance. “There is 


room fora lot of improvement,” he ex- 
claimed at himself, quite bitterly: “how 
coarse, and how low, I begin to look! 
But there is nota line in her face that 
could be changed without spoiling it. 
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There again! Hairs, hairs, coming al- 
most everywhere! Beautiful girls have 
none of that stuff. How they must de- 
spise us! All their hair is ornamental, 
and ours comes so disgracefully ! ” 

When he had no one else to talk to, 
Hilary always talked to himself. He al- 
ways believed that he knew himself bet- 
ter than anybody else could know him. 
And so he had aright todo; and so he 
must have done just now, if doubtful 
watch ‘of himself and great shaking of 
his head could help him. 

At last he began to be fit to go down, 
according to his own ideas, though not 
at all sure that he might not have man- 
aged to touch himself up just a little bit 
more — which might make all the differ- 
ence. He thought that he looked pretty 
well; but still he would have liked to 
ask Gregory before it was too late to 
make any change, and the beautiful eyes 
fell upon him. But Gregory, and all the 
rest, were waiting for him in the break- 
fast-room ; and no one allowed him to 
suspect how much he had tried their pa- 
tience. 

Young Lovejoy showed a great deal of 
skill in keeping Lorraine to the other 
side of the table from Phyllis Clitherow ; 
and Hilary was well content to sit at the 
side of Mabel. Phyllis, in his opinion, 
was a beautiful girl enough, and clever 
in her way, and lively; but lovely was 
the only word ta be used at all about 
Mabel. And she asked him to have just 
a spoonful of honey, and to share a pat 
of butter with her, in such a voice, and 
with such a look, that if she had said, 
“Here are two oz. of cold-drawn castor 
oil — if you take one, I’ll take the other,” 
he must have opened his mouth for it. 

So they went on; and neither knew 
the deadly sin they were dropping to— 
that deadly sin of loving when the level 
and entire landscape of two lives are dif- 
ferent, 

Through the rich fields, and across a 
pretty little wandering brook, which had 
no right to make a quarter of the noise it 
was making, this snug party went to 
church. Accurate knowledge of what to’ 
do, as well as very pretty manners, and a 
sound resolve to be over-nice (rather 
than incur the possibility of pushing), 
led the two young men from London 
rather to underdo the stiles, and almost 
go quite away, than to express their feel- 
ings by hands, whenever the top-bar 
made a tangle, according to the usual 





knot of it. The two girls entered into 
this, and said to themselves, what a very 
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superior thing it was to have young men 
from London in comparison with young 
hop-growers, who stood here and there 
across them, and made them so blush for 
each inch of their legs. What made it 
all the more delicate, and ever so much 
more delightful, was, that the excellent 
Grower was out of the way, and so was 
Mrs. Lovejoy. For the latter, being a 
most kind-hearted woman, had rheumat- 
ic pains at the first church-bell, all up 
the leaders of her back; so that the 
stiles were too many for her, and Master 
Lovejoy was compelled to drive her in 
the one-horse shay. 

By the time these staid young men and 
maidens came to the little churchyard 
gate everything was settled between 
them, as if by deed under hand and seal, 
although not so much asa wave of the 
air, much less any positive whisper of the 
wind, had stirred therein. The import 
of this unspoken and even undreamed 
covenant was, that Gregory now must 
walk with Phyllis, and see to her, and 
look at her, without her having any sec- 
ond thoughts about Hilary. Hilary, on 
the other hand, was to be acknowedged 
as the cavalier of Mabel; to help her 
when she wanted helping, and to talk 
when she wanted talking; although it 
might be assumed quite fairly that she 
could do most of that for herself. Feel- 
ing the strength of good management, all 
- them marched into church according- 
"he the very same manner they all 
marched out, after behaving uncommon- 
ly well, and scarcely glancing at one an- 
other, when the clergyman gave out that 
the heat of the weather had not allowed 
him to write a new discourse that week ; 
but as the same cause must have made 
them forgetful of what he had said last 
Sunday (when many of them seemed inat- 
tentive), he now proposed, with the Di- 
vine assistance, to read the same sermon 
again to them. 

With the unconverted youthful mind, 
a spring (like that of Jack-out-of-the-box) 
at the outer door of the church jumps up, 
after being so long inside, into that lib- 
eral goodwill, which is one of our noblest 
sentiments. Anybody is glad to see al- 
most everybody; and people (though of 
one parish) in great joy forego their jan- 
gling. The sense of a grand relief, and a 
conscience wiped clean for another week, 
leads the whole lot to love one another 
as far as the gate of the churchyard. 

But our young people were much in- 
clined to love one another much further. 
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The more they got into the meadow-land, 
and the strength of the summer around 
them, with the sharp stroke of the sun, 
and the brisk short shadows of one an- 
other, the more they were treading a 
dangerous path, and melting away to 
each other. Hilary saw with romantic 
pride that Mabel went on as well as ever, 
and had not a bead on her clear bright 
cheeks ; while at the same time Phyllis, 
though stopping to rest every now and 
then — but Hilary never should have no- 
ticed this. Such things are below con- 
tempt. 

In this old and genial house, the law 
was that the guest should appoint the 
time for dinner, whenever the cares of 
the outer work permitted it. And as 
there were no such cares on Sunday, 
Hilary had to choose the time for the 
greatest event of the human day. This 
had been talked of and settled, of course, 
before anybody got the prayer-books ; 
and now the result at two o’clock was 
a highly excellent repast. To escape the 
power of the sun they observed this fes- 
tival in the hall of the house, which was 
deliciously cool even now, being paved 
with stone, and shaded by a noble and 
fragrant walnut-tree. Mrs. Lovejoy 
knew, what many even good housekeep- 
ers seem not to know—to wit that, to 
keep a room cool, it is not necessary to 
open the windows when the meridian 
sun bombards. “For goodness’ sake let 
us have some air in such weather as 
this!” they cry, when they might as well 
say, “ Let us cool the kitchen by opening 
the door of the oven.” 

Lorraine was one of those clever fel- 
lows who make the best of a 
which is the cleverest thing that can be 
done by a human being. And he was not 
yet come to the time of life when nothing 
is good if the dinner is bad ; so that he 
sat down cheerily, and cheered all the 
rest by doing so. 

Of course there were many things said 
and done, which never would have been 
said, or thought of, at the dinner-table of 
Coombe Lorraine. But Hilary (though 
of a very sensitive fibre in such matters) 
neither saw, nor heard, nor felt, a single 
thing that irked him. There was nothing 
low about anybody; whereas there was 
something as high as the heavens dining 
out of the very next plate. He made 
himself (to the very utmost of his power) 
agreeable, except at the moments when 
his power of pleasing quite outran him- 
self. Then he would stop and look at his 
fork —one of the fine old two-pronged 
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fellows —and almost be afraid to glance, 
to ask what she was thinking. 

She was thinking the very things that 
she should have known better than to 
think. But what harm could there pos- 
sibly be in scarcely thinking, so much as 
dreaming, things that could have nothing 
in them? Who was she, a country-girl, 
to set herself. up, and behave herself, as 
if anybody meant anything? And yet 
his eyes, and the bend of his head, and 
his choice of that kidney-potato for her 
(as if he were born a grower) — and then 
the way he poured her beer—if there 
was nothing in all this, why then there 
was nothing in all the world except delu- 
sion and breaking of heart. 

Hilary, sitting at her knife-hand, felt a 
whole course of the like emotions, making 
allowance for gender. How beautifully 
she played her knife, with a feminine ten- 
derness not too make too strong a slice 
of anything! And how round her little 
wrist was, popping in and out of sleeves, 
according as the elbow went; and no 
knob anywhere to be seen, such as 
women even of the very latest fashion 
have. And then her hair was coming 
towards him (when she got a bit of gristle) 
so that he could take a handful, if the 
other people only would have the manners 
not to look. And oh, what lovely hair it 


was! so silky, and so rich, and bright, 
and full of merry dances to the music of 


her laugh! And he did not think he had 
ever seen anything better than her style 
of eating without showing it. Clearly 
enjoying her bit of food, and tempting all 
to feed their best; yet full of mind at 
every mouthful, and of heart at every help. 
But above all, when she looked up, quite 
forgetting both knife and fork, and looked 
as if she could look like that into no 
other eyes but his; with such a gentle 
flutter and a timid wish to tell no more, 
and yet a sudden pulse of glad light from 
the innocent young heart — nothing could 
be lovelier than the way in which she 
raised her eyes, except her way of drop- 
ping them. 

These precious glances grew more rare 
and brief the more he sought for them ; 
and he wondered whether anybody else 
had been treated so. Then, when he 
would seem to be doubtful, and too much 
inclined to stop, a look of surprise, or a 
turn of the head, would tempt him to go 
on again. And there would be little 
moments (both on his side and on hers) 
of looking about at other people with a 
stealthy richness. With a sense of some 
great treasure, made between them, and 
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belonging to themselves in private ; 
proud demand that the rest of the world 
should attend to its proper business ; and 
then, with one accord, a meeting of the 
eyes that were beginning, more and more, 
to mean alike. 

All this was as nice as could be, and a 
pretty thing to see. Still, in a world that 
always leaves its loftiest principles to ac- 
cumuiate, at the lowest interest (and once 
in every generation to be a mere drug in 
the market), “love” is used, not in games 
alone, as the briefest form of “nothing.” 
All our lovers (bred as lovers must be un- 
der school boards) know what they are 
after now, and who can pay the ninepence, 
But in the ancient time, the mothers had 
to see to most of that. 

Mrs. Lovejoy, though she did not speak, 
or look particularly, had her perception 
of what was going on close by. And she 
said to herself, “I will see to this. It is 
no good interfering now. I shall have 
Miss Mabel all to myself in three-quar- 
ters of an hour.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

Mrs. Loveyoy’s lecture to her dangh- 
ter seemed likely to come just a little 
too late, as so many excellent lessons do, 
For as soon as he saw that all had dined, 
the host proposed an adjournment, which 
was welcomed with no small delight by 
all except the hostess. 

“ Now, Master Lorraine, and my niece 
Phyllis, what say you, if we gather our 
fruit for ourselves in the shady places ; 
or rather, if we sit on the bank of the 
little brook in the orchard, where there is 
a nice sheltered spot; and there we can 
have a glass of wine while the maidens 
pick the fruit for us?” 

“ Capital,” answered Hilary; “ what a 
fine idea, Mr. Lovejoy! But we surely 
ought to pick for the ladies, instead of let- 
ting them pick for us.” 

“ No, sir, we will let them have the 
pleasure of waiting upon us. It is the 
rule of this neighbourhood, and ought to 
be observed everywhere. We work for 
the ladies all the week, serve, honour, and 
obey them. On Sundays they do the 
like for us, and it is a very pleasant 
change. Mabel, don’t forget the pipes. 
Do you smoke, Master Lorraine? lf so, 
my daughter will fill a pipe for you.” 

“That would be enough to tempt me, 
even if I disliked it, whereas I am very 
fond of it. However, I never do smoke, 
because my father has a most inveterate 
prejudice against it. I promised him 
some time ago to give it up fora twelve- 
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month. And the beauty of it is tbat 
there is nothing he himself enjoys so 
much as a good pinch of snuff. Ah, 
there I am getting my revenge upon him. 
My sister will do anything I ask her; 
and he will do anything she asks him: 
and so, without his knowledge, I am 
breaking him of his snuff-box.” 

“ Aha, well done! I Jike that. And I 
like you too, young man, for yuur obedi- 
ence to your father. That virtue is be- 
coming very rare; rarer and rarer every 
year. Why, if my father had knocked me 
down I should have lain on the ground, if 
it was a nettle-bed, till he told me to get 
up. Now, Greg, my boy, what would you 
do?” 

“ Well, sir, I think that I should get up 
as quick as I could, and tell my mother.” 

“Aha! and I should have the nettles 
then. Well said, Greg, my boy; I be- 
lieve it is what all the young fellows now- 
adays would do. But I don’t mean you, 
of course, Master Lorraine. Come along, 
come along. Mabel, you know where that 
old Madeira is that your poor Uncle Am- 
brose took three times to Calcutta. Ah, 
poor man, I wish he was here! As fine 
a fellow as ever shotted a cannon at a 
Frenchman. Nelson could have done no 
better. And it did seem uncommonly 
hard upon him never to go to Churchyard. 


However, the will of the Lord be done! 
Now mind, the new patent cork-screw.” 
Mabel was only too glad to get this 


errand to the cellar. With filial instinct 
she perceived how likely she was to 
“ catch it,” as soon as her mother got the 
chance. Not that she deserved it. Oh 
no, not in the least, her conscience told 
her. Was she to be actually rude to her 
father’s guest, and her brother’s friend? 
And as if she was not old enough now, 
at eighteen and a quarter, to judge for 
herself in such childish matters as how 
to behave at dinner-time! 

By the side of a pebbly brook — which 
ran within stone-throw of the house, 
sparkling fresh and abundant from deep 
well-springs of the hill-range — they came 
to a place which seemed to be made espe- 
cially for enjoyment. A bend of the 
grassy banks and rounded hollow of the 
fruit-land, where cherry, and apple, and 
willow-tree clubbed their hospitable 
shade, and fugitive water made much ado 
to ripple down the zigzag rill. Here in 
cool and gentle shelter, the Grower set 
his four legs down; ze., the four legs of 
his chair, because, like all that in gar- 
dens dwell, he found mother earth too 
rheumatic for him, especially in hot 
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weather when deep sluggish fibres radi- 
ate. The Groweress also had her chair, 
borne by the sedulous Gregory. All the 
rest, like nymphs and shepherds, strewed 
their recumbent forms on turf. 

“ God Almighty,” said Master Lovejoy, 
fearing that he might be taking it too 
easy for the Sabbath-day, “really hath 
made beautiful things for us His crea- 
tures to rejoice in, with praise, thanks- 
giving, and truthfulness. Mabel, put 
them two bottles in the brook — not 
there, you stupid child; can’t you see 
that the sun comes under that old root ? 
In the corner where that shelf of stone 
is. Thank you, Master Lorraine. What 
athing it is to havea headpiece! But 
God Almighty never made, among all 
His wonderful infinite works, the waters 
and the great whales, and the fruit-tree 
yielding fruit, whose seed is in itself, and 
the green herb for meat, which means to 
come to table with the meat; His mercy 
endureth forever ; and He never showed 
it as when He made tobacco, and clay for 
tobacco-pipes —the white clay that He 
made man of.” With this thanksgiving 
he began to smoke. 

“ Now, Martin, I never could see that,” 
answered Mrs. Lovejoy; “the best and 
greatest work of the Lord ought to have 
been for the women first.” 

* Good wife, then it must have been 
the apple. Ah, Gregory, I had your 
mother there. However, we won’t dis- 
pute on a Sunday ; it spoils all the good- 
ness of going to church, and never leaves 
anything settled. Mabel, run away now 
for the fruit, while Gregory feels if the 
wine is cold. Master Lorraine, I hope 
that our little way of going on, and being 
over free on a Sunday perhaps, does not 
come amiss to you.” 

Hilary did not look as if anything came 
amiss to him, as now he lay at the feet of 
Mabel, on the slope of the sweet rich 
sward, listening only for her voice, more 
liquid than even the tone of the brook. 
He listened for it, but not.to it; inas- 
much as one of those sudden changes, 
which (at less than half a breath) vapour 
the glass of the feminine mind, was hav- 
ing its turn with the maiden. Mabel felt 
that she had not kept herself to herself 
as she should have done. Who was this 
gentleman, or what, that she should be 
taken with him so suddenly as to feel her 
breath come short, every time that she 
even thought of her mother? A gentle- 
man from London too, where the whole 
time of the Court was spent, as Master 
Shorne brought news every week, in 
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things that only the married women were 
allowed to hear of. In the present case, 
of course, she knew how utterly different 
all things were. How lofty and how 
grand of heart, how fearful even to look 
at her much —still, for all that, it would 
only be wise to show him, or at least to 
let him see that — that at any rate, for the 
present 

“ Now, Mabel, when are you going for 
the cherries? Phyllis—bless my heart 
alive! Gregory, are you gone to sleep? 
What are all the young people made of, 
when a touch of summer makes them 
only fit to sprawl about ?” 

“ Bring three sorts of cherries, Mabel,” 
Gregory shouted after her; “Mr. Lor- 
raine must be tired of May-Dukes I am 
sure. The Black Geans must be ripe, 
and the Eltons, and the Early Amber. 
And go and see how the White-hearts are 
on the old tree against the wall.” 

“ Much he knows about cherries, I be- 
lieve!” grumbled Mr. Lovejoy; “John 
Doe and Richard Roe be more to his lik- 
ing thai the finest Griffins. Why, the 
White-hearts haven’t done stoning yet! 
What can the boy be thinking of?” It 
was the Grower’s leading grievance that 
neither of his two sons seemed likely to 
take to the business after him. Here was 
the elder being turned by his mother into 
a “ thieves’ counsellor,” and the younger 
was away at sea, and whenever he came 
home told stories of foreign fruit which 
drove his father into a perfect fury. So 
that now it was Martin’s leading wish to 
marry his oldest daughter to some one 
fitted to succeed him, who might rent the 
estate from the proper heir, for the land 
had been disgavelled. 

It is a pleasing thing toa young man — 
ay, and an old one may be pleased — to 
see a pretty girl make herself useful in 
pretty and natural attitudes; and that 
pleasure now might be enjoyed at leisure 
and in duplicate. For Phyllis Clitherow 
was a pretty, or rather a beautiful young 
woman, slender, tall, and fair of hue. 
Not to be compared with Mabel, accord- 
ing to Hilary’s judgment; but infinitely 
snperior to her in the opinion of Gregory. 
All that depends upon taste, of course ; 
but Mabel’s beauty was more likely to 
outlast the flush of youth, having the 
keeping qualities of a bright and sweet 
expression, and the dark lustre of sensi- 
ble eyes. 

These two went among the cherry-trees 
with fair knowledge what to do, and hav- 
ing light scarves on their heads, brought 
behind their ears and tied under the 
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curves of their single chins. Because 
they knew that the spurs and sprays 
would spoil their lovely Sunday hats, 
even if they should escape the drip of a 
cherry wounded by some fine thrush. 
The blackbirds pop them off entire, and 
so do the starlings ; but the thrushes sit 
and peck at them, with the juice dripping 
down on their dappled breasts, and a fla- 
vour in their throats which they mean to 
sing about at their leisure. But now the 
birds that were come among them meant 
to have them wholesale. Phyllis, being a 
trifle taller, and less deft of finger, bent 
the shady branches down for Mabel to 
pluck the frvit. Mabel knew that she 
must take the northern side of the tree, 
of course ; and the boughs where the hot 
sun had not beaten through the leaves 
and warmed the fruit. Also she knew 
that she must not touch the fruit with 
her hand and dim the gloss ; but above 
all things to be careful — as of the goose 
with the golden eggs — to make no havoc 
of the young buds forming, at the base of 
every cluster, for the promise of next 
year’s crop. 

Hilary longed to go and help them; 
but his host being very proud of the 
grandeur of his Madeira wine, would not 
even near of it. And Mrs. Lovejoy, for 
other reasons, showed much skill in hold- 
ing him; so that he could but sit down 
and admire the picture he longed to be 
part of. Hence he beheld in the happy 
distance, in and out the well-fed trees, 
skill, and grace, and sprightly move- 
ments, tiny baskets lifted high, round 
arms bent for drawing downward, or 
thrown up for a jumping catch, and every- 
thing else that is so lovely, and safe to 
admire at a distance. 

By-and-by the maids came back, bear- 
ing their juicy treasure, and blithe with 
some sage mysticism of laughter. They 
had hit upon some joke between them, or 
something that chanced to tickle them; 
and when this happens with girls, they 
never seem to know when the humour is 
out of it. And of course they make the 
deepest mystery of a diminutive jest so 
harmless, that it hits no one except them- 
selves. Mrs. Lovejoy looked at them 
strongly. Her time for common-sense 
was come; and she thought they were 
stealing a march upon her, by some whis- 
pers about young men, the last thing they 
should ever think of. 

Whereas the poor girls had no thought 
of anything of the kind. Neither would 
they think one atom more than they could 
help, of what did not in the least concern 
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them; if their elders, who laid down the 
law, would only leave them to themselves. 
And it was not long till this delightful 
discretion was afforded them. For, after 
a glass or two of wine, the heat of the 
day began to tell, through the cool air of 
the hollow, on that worthy couple, now 
kindly hand in hand, and calmly going 
down the slope of life. They hoped the 
had got a long way to go yet; and eac 
thought soof the other. Neither of them 
had much age, being well under three- 
score years ; just old enough to begin to 
look on the generation judiciously. But 
having attained this right at last, after 
paying heavily, what good could they 
have of it, if young people were ever so 
far above their judgment? Meditating 
thus they dozed, and youthful voice, and 
glance, and smile, were drowned in the 
melody of — nose. 

The breeze that comes in the afternoon 
of every hot day (unless the sky is hush- 
ing up for a thunderstorm) began to show 
the underside of leaves and the upper 
gloss of grass, and with feeble puffs to 
stir the stagnant heat into vibration, like 
a candle quivering. Every breath at first 
was hot, and only made the air feel hot- 
ter, until there arrived a refreshing cur- 
rent, whether from some water-meadows 
or the hills where the chalk lay cool. 


** The heat is gone,” said Martin Love- 
joy, waking into the pleasant change ; 


“it will be a glorious afternoon. Pooh, 
what is this to call hot weather? Only 
three years ago, in 1808, I remember 
well sf 

“Tt may have been hotter then, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Lovejoy, placidly ; “ but 
it did not make you forget your pipe, and 
be ungrateful to Providence about me.” 

“ Why, where can the children be?” 
cried the Grower: “I thought they were 
all here just this moment! It is wonder- 
ful how they get away together. I thought 
young Lorraine and Gregory were as fast 
asleep as you or I! Qh, there I hear 
them in the distance, with the girls, no 
doubt, all alive and merry !” 

“ Ay, and a little too merry, I doubt,” 
answered Mrs. Lovejoy; ‘‘a little too 
much alive for me. Why, they must be 
in the wall garden now! Goodness, 
alive, I believe they are, and nobody to 
look after them !” 

“Well, if they are they can’t do much 
harm. They are welcome to anything 
they can find, except the six strawberries 
I crossed, and Mabel will see that they 
don’t eat those.” 

“Crossed strawberries, indeed now, 
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Martin!” Mrs. Lovejoy never could be 
brought to understand cross-breeding ; 
“they'll do something worse than cross 
your strawberries unless you keep a little 
sharper look-out. They’ll cross your 
plans, Master Martin Lovejoy, and it’s 
bad luck for any one who does that.” 

“JT don’t understand you, wife, any 
more than you understand the strawber- 
ries. How could they cross them at this 
time of year?” 

“Why, don’t you see that this gay 
young Lorraine is falling over head and 
ears in love with our darling Mabel ?” 

“Whew! That would be a sad affair,” 
the Grower answered carelessly: “I like 
the young fellow, and should be sorry to 
have him sodisappointed. For of course 
he never could have our Mab unless he 
made up his mind toturn grower. Shorne 
says that he is a born salesman ; perhaps 
he is also a born grower.” 

“ Now, husband, why do you vex me 
so? You know as well as I do that he is 
the only son of a baronet, belonging, as 
Gregory says, to one of the proudest 
families in England, though he doesn't 
show much pride himself, that’s certain. 
Is it likely they would let him have Ma- 
bel?” 

“Isit likely that we would let Mabel 
have him? But this is all nonsense, 
wife ; you are always discovering such 
mare’s-nests. Tush! why, I didn’t fall 
in love with you till we fell off a horse 
three times together.” 

“1 know that, of course. But that was 
because they wanted us to do it. The 
very thing is that it happens at once when 
everybody’s face is against it. However, 
you’ve had your warning, Martin, and 
om only laugh at it. You have nobody 

ut yourself to thank if it goes against 
your plots and plans. For my own part, 
I should be well pleased if Mabel were 
really fond of him, and if the great people 
came round in the end, as sooner or later 
they always do, There are very few fam- 
ilies in the kingdom that need be ashamed 
of my daughter, I think. And he is a 
most highly accomplished young man. 
He said last night immediately after 
prayer-time that I might try for an hour 
and he would be most happy to listen to 
me, but I never, never could persuade 
him that I was over forty years old. 
Therefore, husband, see to it yourself. 
Things may take their own course for 
me.” 

“Trust me, trust me, good wife,” said 
Martin; “I can see, as far as most folks 
can. What stupes boys and girls are, to 
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be sure, to go rushing about after watery 
fruit, and leave such wine as this here 
Madeira. Have another glass, my dear 
good creature, to cheer you up after your 
prophecies.” 

Meanwhile, in the large old-fashioned 

arden, which lay at the east end of the 
Souns further up the course of the brook, 
any one sitting among the currant-bushes 
might have judged which of the two was 
right, the unromantic franklin, or his 
more ambitious but sensible wife. Greg- 
ory and Phyllis were sitting quietly in a 
fine old arbour, having a steady little flirt 
of their own, and attending to nothing in 
the world besides. Phyllis was often of 
a pensive cast, and she never looked 
better than in this mood, when she felt 
the deepest need of sympathy. This she 
was receiving now, and pretending of 
course not to.care for it; her fingers 
played with moss and bark, the fruits of 
the earth were below her contempt, and 
she looked too divine for anybody. 

On the other hand, the rarest work 
and the most tantalizing tricks were going 
on ataproper distance between young 
Mabel and Hilary. They had straggled 
off into the strawberry-beds where no- 
body could see thent, and there they 
seemed likely to spend some hours if no- 
body should come after them. The 
plants were of the true Carolina, other- 
wise Called the “old scarlet pine,” which 
among all our countless new sorts finds 
no superior, perhaps no equal, although 
itis now quite out of vogue, because it 
fruits so shyly ? 

What says our chief authority ? “ Fruit 
medium-sized, ovate, even, and regular, 
and with a glossy neck, skin deep red, 
flesh pale red, very firm and solid, with a 
fine sprightly and very rich pine flavour.” 
What lovelier fruit could a youth desire 
to place between little pearly teeth, re- 





serving the right to have a bite, if any of 
the very firm flesh should be left? What, 
fruit more suggestive of elegant compli- | 
ments could a maid open her lips to re-| 
ceive, with a dimple in each mantled 

cheek —lips more bright than the skin 

of the fruit, cheeks by no means of a pale 

red now, although very firm and solid —' 
and as for the sprightly flavour of the 
whole, it may be imagined, if you please, 
but is not to be ascertained as yet? 

*“ Now, I must pick a few for you, Mr. 
Lorraine. You are really giving me all 
you find. And they are so scarce —no, 
thank you; I can get up very nicely by 
myself. And there can’t be any brier in 
my hair. You really do imagine things. 
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Where on earth could it have come from ? 
ll, if you are sure, of course you may 
remove it. Now I verily believe you put 
it there. Well, perhaps Iam wronging 
you. It was an unfair thing to say, I con- 
fess. Now wait a moment, while I run to 
get a little cabbage-leaf !” 
“A cabbage-leaf! Now you are too 
bad. I won’t taste so much as the tip of 


a strawberry out of anything but one. 
you eat your strawberries, 


How did 
pray?” 

“With my mouth, of course. But ex- 
plain your meaning. You won’t eat 
what I-pick for you out of what ?” 

“ Out of anything else in the world ex- 
cept your own little beautiful palm.” 

“Now, how very absurd you are! 
Why, my hands are quite hot.” 

“Let me feel them and judge for my- 
self. Now the other, if you please. Oh, 
how lovely and cool they are! How 
could you tell me such a story, Mabel, 
beautiful Mabel ?” 

‘IT am not at all beautiful, and I won’t 
be called so. And I know not what they 
may do in London. But I really think, 
considering —at least when one comes to 
consider that ——” 

“To consider what ? 
tremble, you do look so ferocious. Ah, 
I thought you couldn’t do it long. In- 
considerate creature, what is it I am to 
consider ?” 

“You cannot consider! Well, then, 
remember. Remember it is not twenty- 
four hours since you saw me for the very 
first time, and surely it is not right and 
proper that you should begin to call me 
* Mabel,’ as of yen had known me all your 
life !” 

“T must have known you all my life. 
And I mean to know you all the rest of 
my life, and a great deal more than 
that ——” 

“It may be because you are Gregory’s 
friend you are allowed to do things. But 
what would you think of me, Mr. Lor- 
raine, if I were to call you ‘Hilary’—a 
thing I should never dream of ?” 

“ | should think that you were the very 
kindest darling, and I should ask you to 
breathe it quite into my ear—‘ Hilary, 
Hilary !’—just like that; and then I 


You make me 


‘should answer just like this, ‘ Mabel, 


Mabel, sweetest Mabel, how I love you, 
Mabel!’ and then what would you say, if 
you please ?” 

“IT should have to ask my mother,” 
said the maiden, “ what I ought to say. 
But luckily the whole of this is in your 
imagination, Mr. Lorraine, you have 
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lost your strawberries by your imagjna- 
tion.” 

“What do I care for strawberries ?” 
Hilary cried, as the quick girl wisely beat 
a swift retreat from him. “You never 
can enter into my feelings, or you never 
would run away like that. And I can’t 
run after you, you know, because of 
Phyllis and Gregory. There she goes, 
and she won’t come back. What a fool I 
was to be in such a hurry! But what 
could I do to help it? I never know 
where Iam when she turns those deep 
rich eyes upon me. She never will show 
them again, I suppose, but keep the black 
lashes over them. And I was getting on 
so well—and here are the stalks of 
the strawberries ! ” 

Of every strawberry she had eaten 
from his daring fingers he had kept the 
stalks and calyx, breathed on by her 
freshly fragrant breath, and slyly laid 
them in his pocket ; and now he fell to at 
kissing them. Then he lay down in the 
Carolinas, where her skirt had moved the 
leaves, and to him, weary with strong 
heat, andarush of new emotions, com- 
fort came in the form of sleep. And 
when he awoke, in his open palm most 
delicately laid he found a little shell- 
shaped cabbage-leaf piled with the fruit 
of the glossy neck. 


‘ 
From The Cornhill Magazine. 
IMPRESSIONS OF ICELAND. 


I SHALL not attempt in the compass of 
these few pages to give an account of 
Iceland, either physically, or socially, or 
statistico-economically, or politically, or 
historically, or from any of the other 
points of view of a gazetteer. There 
are several fairly good books of travel 
(Henderson’s, the oldest, is still the best) 
in which those who are curious will 
find the extraordinary natural phenom- 
ena and the manners of the natives 
treated of at full length. All I desire to 
do here is to give some sort of notion of 
the kind of impression which the scenery 
and the people make ona passing trav- 
eller —a thing which is what one chiefly 
wishes to know about strange countries, 
though it is often that which it is hardest 
to convey. 

Iceland is most easily described by 
negatives. There are no trees, though 
apparently there were plenty in tlie tenth 
century, when we hear of men hiding 
among them and being hanged from them. 
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No corn is grown, nor any other crop, ex- 
cept a few turnips and potatoes which 
taste only half-ripe. The only wild quad- 
rupeds are the blue fox (who has proba- 
bly come, as the white bear now and then 
does, on ice-floes from Greenland), and 
the reindeer—the latter introduced 
about a century ago, and still uncommon, 
ranging over the desert mountains. 
There is no town except the capital, a 
city of 1,800 people, no other place de- 
serving to be called even a village, unless 
it be the hamlet of Akureyri, on the shore 
of the Arctic Ocean, with some fifty 
houses ; no inns (save one in that village 
whose resources consist of two beds, a 
single jug and basin, and a billiard-table) ; 
no hens, ducks or geese (except wild 
geese), no pigs, no donkeys, no roads, no 
carriages, no shops, no manufactures, no 
dissenters from the established Lutheran- 
ism, no army, navy, volunteers, or other 
guardians of public order (except one po- 
liceman in Reykjavfk), no criminals, only 
two lawyers, and finally no snakes. 
“What, then, is there?” Snow moun- 
tains, glaciers, hot springs, volcanoes, 
earthquakes, northern lights, ravens, mo- 
rasses, and, above all, deserts. 

Or rather —th¢re is the Desert! For 
Iceland — and this is a point which none 
of the books of travel bring out — Ice- 
land is really one vast desert fringed by a 
belt of pasture land which lies along the 
more level parts of the coast, and here 
and there runs up the valleys of the great 
rivers into the interior. And a desert in 
Iceland does not mean merely a_ land 
waste and solitary, such as large parts of 
Scotland and Ireland have become (espe- 
cially since deer forests grew to be so 
profitable), but land that has always been 
and will always be desolate — land bare 
and drear, treeless, shrubless, grassless, 
where not a sheep or pony can browse, 
and where by consequence man can never 
plant his dwelling. Of this great central 
space a part is occupied by glaciers and 
snow fields. One tremendous mass, out 
of which the highest peaks of the island 
rise, covers an area of some four thou- 
sand square miles, has never been crossed, 
and never will be. The mountains are 
not very high; but then the level of per- 
petual snow is only some 3,000 feet above 
the sea, and the larger glaciers descend 
almost to the sea-level. Other parts are 
filled by volcanic mountains surrounded 
by fields of rugged lava, sometimes, like 
the great Odada Hraun, spreading over 
hundreds of miles, and not only barren 
but waterless. The rest is an undulating 
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waste of black volcanic sand and pebbles, 
or perhaps, what is most dismal of all, an 
expanse of bare earth strewed with loose 
blocks of stone, from among which no 
herb springs, over which the nimble pony 
can hardly pick its way. On the lava 
fields one may have at least shrublets of 
dwarf birch and willow, nestling, with a 
few tiny ferns, in the chinks and hollows 
of the mouldering rock, but on these 
stony wastes all is desolation—not a 
flower, not an insect, not a bird, except 
the sombre raven, Odin’s companion, 
least of all a sign of human presence. A 
far less imaginative people than the Ice- 
landers might easily have peopled such a 
wilderness with trolls and demons. 

Round the northern and western coasts, 
and in some of the broad river valleys of 
the north-eastern and south-western cor- 
ners of the isle, the aspect of nature is 
less forbidding; for there one finds 
stretches of pasture land, flower-spangled 
in the earlier summer months, with now 
and then a farm-house, cosily placed upon 
some sunny slope, the grass hillocks of its 
tun * all round, and a bright stream mur- 
muring below. Yet even in these more 
favoured regions a great deal of the sur- 
face is covered with dreary bog, and the 
land shows always a tendency to relapse 
—so to speak—into a desert. On a 
sudden, with no apparent provocation, 
you find, as you ride along, that the grass 
comes to an end, and you may then travel 
for miles and miles over bare earth and 
stones before it reappears again on the 
banks of some deep flowing stream. 
This is so round Reykjavik itself, the 
capital of the island, where the pasture 
land stops with the houses, and five min- 
utes beyond the last tun one looks round 
upon an utter wilderness. As the life of 
man depends upon that of sheep and 
cows, and as sheep and cows depend 
upon grass, it follows that houses are 
few and far between even in the 
more habitable and civilized districts, 
while villages are unknown altogether. 
Seldom does one find more than one 
house where the map marks what the in- 
experienced traveller supposes to be a 
town, unless, indeed, on the coast, where 
sometimes two or three fisherman’s huts 
lie near together. And from one house 
to another it is often five, six, or seven 
hours’ riding. 


* Every baer (farm-house or city; the same word 
which appears in England as “‘ by” — Derby, Grimsby) 
has its tun (town), a small enclosure of carefully-mown 
grass land; the greater part of it is usually covered 
with hillocks a foot or eighteen inches high. 
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Of the scenery I am rather reluctant to 
speak, because I know from experience 
that the eftect produced on the reader 
will not be that which the writer desires. 
It is very strange and peculiar; solemn 
and stern, and, in its way, most stimulat- 
ing. But we * found that everybody who 
asked us about it on our return, and had 
it described to him, went away with the 
notion that it was merely bleak and 
gloomy, perhaps. downright ugly. This 
came of too much anxiety to be vera- 
cious. We described the actual features, 
the black and white of the country (it is 
a country of blacks and whites), and did 
not convey the impression it made. Very 
likely the same thing will happen now, 
and the present reader will form the 
same conception of Iceland as a dismal 
sort of place, with little to attract the 
lover of nature. Nevertheless, it is 
something more than that. 

The elements of beauty in natural 
scenery are nobleness of form and rich- 
ness of colour, with a certain measure of 
variety in both of these. Great size is, 
of course, sometimes desirable to pro- 
duce majesty, yet certainly less necessary 
than we are apt to fancy. Now, as re- 
spects both form and colour Iceland 
is badly off. The mountains are all of 
igneous rock, sometimes of basalt, amyg- 
daloid, and the various kinds of trap, 
sometimes of more recent lavas and tuffs. 
The former have usually a tabular, the 
latter frequently a conical shape, but in 
neither are the outlines generally bold or 
noble. The basaltic hills are apt to be 
long flat-topped ridges of only slightly 
varying height, with abrupt and often 
precipitous faces, but singularly wanting 
in “sky-line.” Sometimes, when they 
front the sea, they break down towards it 
in a superb range of crags ; sometimes in 
the middle of them one finds a grand 
“corrie,” or hollow encircled ‘by preci- 
pices, but usually they are the least 
picturesque of mountains, no better than 
those Ochil hills in Scotland, or the 
trappean mountains of Ulster, which in 
geological character they much resemble. . 
The volcanic mountains proper do oc- 
casionally show finer forms —cones, 
though generally rather blunt and lumpy 
cones, like that of Hekla, serrated ridges, 
and here and there a group of jagged 


* ““We” means a row of three friends, who spent 


two months in Iceland in the autumn of 1872, and who, 
strange to say, after being two months incessantly in 
ie under considerable hardships, remain friends 
still. Their opinions, however, about the island and 
its people differed extremely, and the other two are no 
responsible for anything said here. . 
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peaks, the fragments of some huge old 
crater which has been broken down and 
left these pieces of its rim standing up 
alone. But even such peaks an | ridges are 
rather wanting in beauties of detail. One 
does not find those patches of cliff alter- 
nating with grass slopes, or those deep 
little glens and gullies which lend so 
much charm to the hill-sides of Scotland 
or Norway. And the mountains are 
mostly separated, not by valleys, as with 
us, but by level or undulating plains, 
which more completely detach the hills 
from one another, and give less occasion 
for the graceful curves and sweeps which 
are as essential to the beauty of the lower 
parts of mountains as bold and sharp-cut 
lines are tothe higher peaks. In these 
plains lie the lakes, which are seldom 
fine, because the shores are low and you 
can see the whole of them atonce. They 
lie among hills, but the hills do not dip 
straight into the water ; there is none of 
that mysterious winding away behind 
promontories one has at Killarney, or 
Ullswater, or Loch Lomond. As for 
colour, there are in Iceland (besides the 
white of the snow mountains) two colours 
and no more: to wit, intense volcanic 
black and the yellowish green of the 
marshy plains. Sometimes the black is 
wonderfully effective. In particular states 


of the atmosphere, and especially about 
sunset, it will turn to the richest purple or 


violet. Rising in inaccessible crags of 
lava, it is terribly stern ; and where, as at 
the bottom of the cone of Hekla, it is 
powdered over with snow and ice, the con- 
trast has a strikingly weird effect. So the 
yellow-green is a fine hue, especially in 
such clear air as that of Iceland, where the 
lights and shadows of the clouds playing 
over these broad open surfaces are inex- 
pressibly beautiful. But one grows tired 
of the constant combination of these two 
colours only, unrelieved by intermediate 
shades. No reds, either ef earth, or 
rocks, or heather bloom; no greys or 
light blues of limestone, such as one has 
in the Alps ; no dark blues of slate rock, 
like those of Wales; no greens of fir, or 
beech, or oak, or hazel copse. Trees are 
wanting everywhere,* and any one can 
fancy how much the landscape loses 
thereby in softness and variety. For one 
thing, there are no foregrounds, and the 
country is therefore as unfit for a painter 
as any really grand country can be. 


* To be strictly accurate, I will say that we came 
upen a pretty little thicket of birches in one of the 
northern valleys, and a rowan tree in the middle of the 
houses at Akurevri. 
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Wherever there is a fine prospect it isa 
distant and extensive one. One does not 
come upon gracious little cascades, or 
wooded dells, or flowery lawns sloping toa 
brook, or groups of grey boulders over- 
grown by fern and brush wood, such as the 
sketcher loves —all these, all the smaller 
and more tender beauties of landscape, are 
wanting. Bare undulating flats of bog or 
stone, traversed by foaming rivers, and 
backed by wild irregular isolated moun- 
tains, sometimes snow-covered, some- 
times black and rugged — such are the 
general elements of an Icelandic view, 
and it needs all the vivid brilliance of the 
air, and the dignity which vast extent 
gives, to redeem them from dreariness 
and monotony. The Danes, between 
whom and the Icelanders there is little 
love lost, have a saying that “ God made 
the rest of the world, but the devil made 
Iceland.” Natives of flat and sandy 
Denmark may have no right to be heard 
on a question of natural beauty, yet there 
isa sort of meaning in this Manichzan 
view of theirs. Iceland looks as if it had 
been made, I will not say by a malignant 
power, but by itself, by chance, by the 
ungoverned action of natural causes, 
without any purpose to produce beauty. 
There are regions in the world, parts of 
the Bernese Oberland for instance, or 
the central Pyrenees, and perhaps not 
least notably the English Lake eountry, 
where one feels as if the forces of nature 
had consciously laboured to mould and 
adorn a landscape delightful to human 
eyes, combining, as at Rosenlaui or in 
the valley of Derwentwater, hills, woods, 
rocks, and water, so as to create at every 
turn the most exquisitely finished pic- 
tures. In Iceland the elements of beauty 
and grandeur, or at least the chief amon 
them, mountains, lakes, glaciers, rapi 
rivers, are present; but they are so ill- 
placed towards one another—so little 
wrought out, so to speak — that a perfect 
landscape is rarely the result. There are 
many thrilling notes, but no harmony. 

“ What a gloomy, dismal, uninteresting 
country!” Gloomy ? well, yes: dismal ? 
sometimes: uninteresting? certainly not. 
There is something so singular about the 
scenery ; so peculiar a sentiment, if one 
may use the expression, that one is often 
more profoundly and permanently im- 
pressed by it than by other regions which 
are more truly beautiful or sublime. 
Everywhere is silence, desolation, monot- 
ony ; one is awed by the presence of the 
most tremendous forces of nature —fire 
which has reared these peaks and poured 
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out these lava torrents ; frost which rends 
the rocks and soil and frowns down on 
you from the interminable ice ridges. 
One knows oneself surrounded by a 
tempestuous ocean, far removed from 
even those outposts of civilization, Nor- 
way and the Shetland isles; in a land 
wholly out of relation to the rest of the 
world, and unaffected by its fortunes ; a 
land where nothing has happened for 
many centuries ; a land which seems not 
designed for man at all, but left waste for 
nature to toss wildly about the materials 
she did not need elsewhere, and disport 
her in sudden displays of her own terri- 
ble powers. The eye ranges over these 
vast black landscapes of the interior, and 
finds among them not only no trace of 
human habitation, but scarcely a grassy 
nook where a human habitation might be 
planted. Sahara itself is not more hope- 
lessly sterile ; and however full the world 
may in time become, little prospect is 
there that any new band of emigrants 
will turn their prows to the stormy shores 
of Iceland. 

Perhaps the best way to give a notion 
of the sort of effect which the scenery 
produces on a traveller will be to say 
something about two characteristic views 
which came in our way. Very likely 
there are others finer. We had not time 
to reach the southern slope of the Vatna 
with its terrible rivers, on the banks of 
one of which, a torrent three quarters of 
a mile long and a mile and a half wide, 
the traveller is often obliged to halt for 
weeks before he can venture to cross. 
Nor have I seen the grand north-west — 
Breidifjérdr and the icy valleys of the long 
Isafjérdr, where glaciers stream down 
the steep glens into a glassy sea; but 
can hardly think that anything even 
there can be more genuinely Icelandic 
than what I must now endeavour to de- 
scribe. 

Two days we had been driven over a 
tossing sea before a southerly gale, two 
days and nights since the majestic out- 
line of the hill of Hoy,* westernmost and 
highest of the Orkneys, faded away 
among the mists that hang forever 
round it; and on the morning of the 
third, grey mountains appeared upon the 
port bow, and we joyed not less than 
Ulysses when he saw the isle of the 


* These old red sandstone cliffs on the west side of 
Hoy (a name familiar to the readers of Walter Scott’s 
Pirate) are at one point 1,100 feet in nearly vertical 
height, and certainly among the grandest in the British 
Isles. The little mail packet from Scrabster to Strom- 
ness passes close under them. 
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Phzacians rise like a shield from the sea. 
The first sight of land after a voyage, 
be it long or short, is always exciting, 
and it was now the more so because 
every one was stirred by the utter 
strangeness of this untravelled ocean, 
and perhaps by a slight sense of danger, 
since nobody on board had ever seen the 
harbour of Seydisfjérdr for which we 
were making. As the vessel drove swift- 
ly nearer, the features of the coast re- 
vealed themselves, but the sense of mys- 
tery and danger grew almost stronger. 
Long lines of crags, black or of a grey 
more dismal than black, rose out of a 
deep deep sea, sometimes in sheer preci- 
pices, piled in terraces one above an- 
other, sometimes in steep slopes of loose 
stone, topped by a range of cliff with 
more rock slopes and more cliffs above. 
Highest of all, where the tops of the 
cliffs seemed to run back into a lofty 
table-land, walls of rock enclosed deep 
dark hollows, where the sun never came 
to melt the snow that filled them; and, 
last of all, further back still, sharp peaks 
and glittering ice-fields rose above the 
table-land, and peered down into the 
heads of these high ravines. Far up 
into the heart of this mountain mass ran 
the narrow winding fiords, the mouth of 
each guarded by a towering promontor 
and fringed by rocky islets, over whic 
the billows broke in sheets of foam, 
marking the whole coast with a line of 
white. No brushwood, no heather, upon 
all these slopes and faces, not a blade of 
os to vary the black and lamentable 
rown, not a trace of pasture, not a hu- 
man dwelling all along the shores, not a 
sail upon the water, but a cold, grey, 
cheerless, hazy sea stretching away to- 
wards the Pole till it met the cold and 
steely sky. One thought of that enchant- 
ed mountain in the Arabian Nights 
against which ships are driven in an un- 
known sea; and the thrill of awe and 
mystery was almost painful, until at 
length, the desired haven found, we 
passed between the tremendous portals 
of one of these long fiords, and gliding 
swiftly up, cast anchor under the slopes 
of smiling green that encircle its head. 

A fortnight later we had an experience 
of inland scenery not less impressive. 
The whole interior of the island is a des- 
ert, and although great part remains un- 
explored, there are some four routes by 
which it may be crossed from north-east 
to south-west, and by one of which, the 
westernmost, where the desert region is 
narrowest, it is crossed pretty frequently,. 
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Another (Vatnajékulsvegr) has, so far as 
I know, been traversed only once, and 
can never be traversed without serious 
risk of losing the horses by hunger and 
exhaustion, and probably getting lost 
oneself. A third is taken perhaps once 
or twice a year, and the fourth (Vatna- 
hjallavegr), which we had determined to 
follow, stimulated to some extent by the 
mystery that enveloped it, had not been 
tried for fifteen years or so, and was sup- 
posed to be known to only one man in 
the whole country-side, and who bore the 
name (common in Iceland) of Sigurdr, 
the hero of the Vélsunga Saga. 

On Monday morning, at five A.M., we 
started, a party of seventeen horses, 
three guides, and three Englishmen, 
from the last house on the north side of 
the wilderness, a strange, lonely place, 
where the simple natives had crowded 
and buzzed round us all the day before, 
in mingled curiosity and kindness, as if 
‘we were visitors from another planet. 
‘Climbing out of the valley where this 
house lay, we reached a high undulating 
plateau strewn with loose rough slabs of 
stone, like the pavement of a ruined city, 
with here and there sheets of black 
water,* too small for lakes, too big for 
pools ; patches of bog, and beds of half- 
thawed snow. The slowly rising clouds 
-showed all round the same country, a 
land without form and void, a land that 
:seemed as if only half-created, with no 
‘feature for the eye to dwell upon ; neither 
peaks nor valleys, neither rocks nor grass, 
‘but everywhere bare, bleak, blank desola- 
tion. It was not always the same, for some- 


times there was more snow, sometimes | g 


bog, sometimes only stone ; but one had 
no sense of progress in it, and felt as if 
it might go on forever. Late in the after- 
noon the stone changed to a rolling plain 
of black volcanic pebbles, and coming at 
last to an oasis of short grass, we halted 
for an hour to give the horses a feed, 
though a scanty one, and to discuss our 
course, for the clouds had now settled 
down upon us, and there was no seeing 
more than a few hundred yards in any 
direction. Track, or mark to indicate 
a track, there was of course none; and 
Sigurdr admitted that without the Jékull ¢ 
to guide him, he could not tell where we 
were or which way we were going. Now, 
the Jékull, though one knew, ee the 


* Called, as we found to our amusement, “ Ullar- 
vvétn,”’ ze. Ullswaters (= Wool-lakes). 
+ The term Jékull (F in Icelandic is prc d as 
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number and whitish colour of the torrents 
we crossed, that it could not be very far 
off, was in such weather hopeless] 
hidden. Onwards, however, we pressed, 
for night was beginning to fall; and if 
we could not reach a scrap of pasture 
that lay some hours ahead, it might go 
hard with the horses. Everything de- 
pended on the horses, for our supply of 
food was scanty, and the next house one 
hundred miles away. The compass was 
consulted in vain, and Sigurdr shook his 
head more and more ominously, till at last, 
when it was almost dark, and the mist, 
driven by a piercing wind, was turning to 
a snow mizzle, there was nothing for it 
but to halt. The tent was taken off the 
horse that carried it, and, with fingers so 
numb that we could scarcely untie its 
cords, we set about pitching it, while the 
natives tied our seventeen horses tail and 
head together to keep them from running 
off during the night, as their wont is. 
The tent-pegs took no grip of the soft 
loose shingle, however deep we drove 
them in; but when one remarked that 
the pole would probably fall during the 
night and bury us all in the ruins, the 
other two only gave a shivering assent 
and crawled inside. Then the head of 
the commissariat served out supper, con- 
sisting of some fragments of mouldy bis- 
cuit and clammy mutton, with a carefully 
limited sip of corn brandy; waterproofs 
were laid down, pillows extemporized out 
of riding boots, every scrap of clothing 
turned to account against the cold, and 
we lay down to court sleep. The native 
Icelander regards neither cold nor hun- 
er ; but we were less seasoned, and one 
at least of the party lay awake all night, 
freezing hard, longing, as Homer says, 
for the coming of fair-throned Morning, 
listening resignedly to the sounds, steady 
and strong as the beats of a steam-en- 
gine, that told of the better fortune of a 
comrade, trying now and then to relieve 
the weariness by fixing his mind upon a 
point of law, but failing always, and slip- 
ping off into a wandering reverie, wherein 
England and civilization, and all familiar 
things beyond the great sea, seemed 
plunged deep in the past, or whirled 
away to an illimitable horizon. 

Next morning early when we again 
‘mounted and started, unmrefreshed, upon 
our way, everything was still wrapped in 
cloud, and Sigurdr’s mind most of all, he 
moaning at intervals, “If I could only 
see the Jékull!” About nine o'clock, 
however, the mist suddenly rose and then 





is 
sconsonantal Y) describes both a —— snow- 


‘mountain and the glaciers which issue from it. 


vanished, the sun shone out, and the 
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wished-for Jékull appeared, a long, flat- 
topped, smooth-sloped ridge of ice (névé 
one would have called it in the Alps), four 
or five miles to the east of us, trending 
away south further than eye could reach. 
So the way was now plain, and we rode 
on as fast as the roughness of the ground 
permitted, where flats covered with the 
overflow of glacier torrents alternated 
with rocky or shingly hills, and with the 
iron billows of successive lava-flows. 
The scene was unlike yesterday’s, as 
drear and solitary, but with a certain 
weird splendour of its own. On one side 
the smooth endless line of snow-field, on 
the other an immense plain, flooded with 
sunlight, with a few tiny volcanic cones 
rising on its extreme western marge. 
Right in front, two bold snowy mountain 
groups, the square mass of Lang Jékull, 
and opposite it five sharp icy pinnacles 
capping the ridge of Blangny Jékull; be- 
tween them a depression, through which 
we were to pass to the south, and which, 
so clear was the air, seemed no nearer at 
six o’clock, after incessant quick riding, 
than when we had caught sight of it be- 
fore’noon. 

The unfruitful sea is not more lonely or 
more waste than this wilderness, shut in 
by frozen barriers. Yetit was not a howl- 
ing wilderness, such as that which awes 
a child’s imagination in the Hebrew 
prophets, such as that we had traversed 
the day before ; but full of a strange stern 
beauty, stilling the soul with the stillness 
of nature. There was nota cloud in the 
sky, not a bird, not an insect, not a flow- 
eret at our feet; only the blue dome of 
air raining down brightness on the black 
desert floor, the dazzing snows in front, 
and far away exquisite tints of distance 
upon the western peaks. And then the 
silence, what was ever like it? a silence, 
not as of death, but as of a time before 
life was. To us the scene was all the 
more solemn because of yesterday’s cloud 
and the weary night, for there was noth- 
ing to connect what we now saw with 
the region we had left on the northern 
side of the desert ; we could no more tell 
how we had got there than how we should 
getout. It was like a leap into fairy land ; 
and indeed, despite our exhaustion, a de- 
licious leap, for the air was so fine and 
keen, the sky so brilliant, the aspect of 
everthing so novel, that the barrenness 
underfoot, and the serse of danger in 
case any misfortune befell us, so far from 
human help, did not seem to depress us ; 
and each rode alone ina sort of grave 
exhilaration, gazing as in a dream at the 

. 
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hills and drinking in the sunlight, con- 
tent with silence and the present. 

The sun went down as we entered the 
majestic sand-strewn portal between the 
two Jékulls, and the eastern one, on 
whose snows his light lingered longest, 
glowed with colours more glorious than 
any we could remember in the Alps; 
the rose perhaps less vivid than that 
which burns at dawn upon the Silber- 
horn, but with it an infinitely varied and 
tender alternation of violet and purple, 
opal, and pink and orange, passing from 
one tint to another in swift iridescent 
pulses till they died away into chilly blue. 
Darkness had hardly descended before 
what had seemed a steel-grey bank of 
cloud in the north-east turned to an auro- 
ral arch, which soon shot forth its stream- 
ers across the zenith, throbbing and 
glancing from one side of heaven to the 
other, and flinging themselves into exu- 
berant folds and curves of vaporous light. 
We rode, first by its help, and then stum- 
bling about in utter darkness, all night 
through, making only one or two short 
halts for the sake of the wearied horses. 
The ground was rough, and we were more 
than half asleep, exhausted by fasting 
and excitement, so how we got safely 
across was a marvel then, and remains so 
to us now. 

When the saffron robe of morning was 
spread over the east, we were among new 
mountains, with the pass already far 
away; and when from behind one of 
their pinnacles the sun suddenly flamed 
up, we were descending towards the 
great White Lake (Hvitarvatn), one of the 
largest in the country, over whose bosom 
two glaciers streaming down between 
savage ink-black cliffs scattered a shower 
of miniature icebergs that sailed about, 
sparkling in the morning light. It wasa 
wild and striking scene, but not in the 
least beautiful, and almost too savage to 
be grand. For there was nothing tender, 
nothing graceful, nothing picturesque to 
break the intense grimness of the black 
mountains, with their blunt, harsh lines, 
or give variety to the huge sheet of whit- 
ish blue water that washed them; no 
waterfall flashed among the rocks, no 
copse wood clothed the glens or dipped 
into the lake. One had little temptation 
to linger, especially as the swans that 
fluttered over the icebergs were too wild 
to let us approach them; so we hurried 
on, and after some hours more gained 
from the top of another pass a boundless 
prospect over the great south-western 
plain of the island, Hekla guarding it to 
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the south, while in the distance, puffs of 
steam marked the spot where the Geysers 
lie. 

The land was greener to the eye, but it 
was still utterly waste and desolate, nor 
did we find a place to halt, a human 
dwelling, and that which is the chief sup- 
port of life in Iceland, a draught of milk, 
till after a long and hard day’s riding we 
came at evening to the solitary farm of 
Haukadalr. Here the valiant Sigurdr 
departed, having first kissed us after the 
manner of his people, to return home all 
alone across the desert; and from this 
we mounted the red Geyser hill, and 
pitched our tent close to the boiling ba- 
sin whence the Great Geyser rises, 
though now in his old age more rarely, 
and where all night long the earth shook 
beneath us with his thundering snorts 
and groans. 

Having been thus betrayed into a sort 
of personal narrative, I am tempted to go 
on to describe the Geysers (which are, it 
need hardly be said wholly unlike what 
one expects), and the ascent of Hekla (a 
perfectly easy one, by the way, even ina 
snow storm), and the boiling mud-pits at 
Namaskard, and the obsidian mountain of 
Hrafntinnuhryger, and the great Myvatn 
(Midge water) Lake, where in July the 
gnats rise in clouds that hide the sun, 
and have been known (one hears) to de- 
vour a horse and his rider in ten min- 
utes ; and, what is most interesting of all, 
Thingvellir, the seat of the ancient fed- 
eral parliament of the island, with its 
wonderful rock chasms, its lake, its wa- 
terfall, its Hill of Laws, its swirling pool 
into which witches were thrown, its island 
where judicial duels were fought out. 
Then there are incidents of travel with- 
out end to be enlarged on ; the long wea- 
riful journeys on horseback at a foot’s 
pace, usually ending in the dark, the en- 
campments in the churches (which serve 
for inns, and though they supply nothing 
but a floor to lie down upon, and a pulpit 
to hang wet clothes from, are yet better 
than the biting winds without), the cross- 
ing of rivers, sometimes on a steed that 
can scarcely keep its footing among the 
stones, with the waves rising over its 
neck — sometimes where the stream is 
too deep for this amusement, driving in 
one’s whole troop of cavalry with stones 
and whipcracking, and following in a 
leaky skiff which the torrent whirls away 
down its eddies ; tent life and its pleas- 
ures (not so unmixed under the 66th par- 
allel as Mr. Cook’s tourists no doubt find 
them in Palestine); the internal economy 
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of a baer, and the tricks one is driven to 
to get a whiff of fresh air among its an- 
cient and fishlike smells, the conversa- 
tions in dog Latin carried on with a wor- 
thy priest who has forgotten the little he 
once knew, the perpetual buying, selling, 
swopping, losing, searching for, and 
abandoning of horses, and general chaffer- 
ing on the subject of horses, which goes 
on all day and every day, and which no 
linguistic difficulties seem to interrupt ; * 
the food, an inexhaustible topic (although 
the items are so few), and the ardour 
with which the famished stranger pounces 
upon cold trout and sour curds,f the only 
dainties an Icelandic larder supplies — 
all these and many more details of the 
whimsical life one leads there I pass over, 
spatiis exclusus iniguis, and leave to be 
told by others after me, as they have been 
told by many before. And even about 
the people, though desiring to say a word 
or two, 1 am somewhat afraid to speak, 
since I cannot speak with confidence. 
A passing traveller misjudges many 
things, especially if he is ignorant of the 
language, and though we learnt to read 
Icelandic (and very hard work it proved) 
we could never talk it. In the capital, to 
be sure, there may be found four or five 
people who speak English, nearly as 
many Latin, one or two German, and two 
or three a language which goes by the 
name of French. But the capital is the 
least genuinely national place in the 
island, and even there it is with travelled 
and educated men that one communicates 
through these various media. From the 
women, who are usually the best repre- 
sentatives of social character and spirit, 


* The first remark which an Icelander makes when 
he meets you crossing a desert, after the salutation 
**Come thou blest! ’’ is, ** What will you take for that 
horse ?”’ whereto you of course answer by naming thrice 
the animal’s value, and the conversation proceeds in a 
way which can be imagined. I am tempted to trans- 
cribe a dialogue on the same topic which took place one 
morning during our stay at Reykjavik. Enter an Ice- 
landic boon **Bonus dies, domini.”? ‘* Bonus dies, 
dulcissime. Sedeas, precor, sedeas, nobisque, si quid 
novi affers, imperti.’? ‘* Equos nonne vobis in animo 
est vestros hic in urbe vendere?” ‘* Immo equidem.’ 
**Quomodo?” “Sub hasta.”” “ Sed mihi alium vobis 
modum proponere liceat. Rusticus quidam ex familia 
mea nuper advenit; auditoque hominum sermone de 
equis vestris, mihi dedit mandatum vos rogare quantum 
pro nigro equo, quantum pro gilvo poscatis.’’? (Short 
consultation among the vendors.) ‘Pro gilvo nos 
scito summam quadraginta imperialium (rikdalers), pro 
albo autem triginta quatuor poscere.’”? ‘Gilvum 
quanti emistis? anne quinquaginta? Ecce autem rusti- 
cum meum, Steingrimum nomine.” Enter Steingrimr 
accordingly, and continuation of the bargain through 
the interpreter. 

+ This is Skyr, a delicacy of long standing, since it is 
mentioned in the Saga of Egil Skallagrimsson and the 
Heimskringla. It is eaten with sugar and cream; and 
what cae —cream in which the horn spoon stands 
erect 
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of the ideas, feelings, and usages of an 
average household, we were wholly cut 
off. They were wonderfully kind and 
helpful when one came in starving and 
exhausted after a sixteen hours’ ride; 
and had evidently plenty to say — indeed 
they said it— but we could only respond 
by nods and wreathed smiles and inter- 
jectional nouns, and try to look as grate- 
ful as our power of countenance per- 
mitted. 

Any one might fancy that people who 
inhabit such a country would be silent, 


downcast, gloomy, perhaps sullen and; 


morose ; or, at any rate, on Mr. Buckle’s 
principle, superstitious. Nothing of the 
kind. The average Icelander is more 
talkative than an average Briton, and 
much more so than a Spaniard; and 
though you would not call him downright 
gay, there is no want of cheerfulness and 
good humour. His position, ‘‘far amid 
the melancholy main,” has not made him 
—as Mr. Disraeli thinks it has made the 
Irishman — discontented with his coun- 
try; on the contrary, he tells you it is 
the fairest land the sun shines on. The 
solitude of his life in an isolated house, 
miles and miles from the nearest neigh- 
bour, throws him all the more upon the 
society of the other inmates, and makes 
him value a neighbour’s visits more than 
But there 


one usually does in London. But 
is a way in which external conditions do 
seem to have affected the modern Ice- 


iander, and moulded his character. He 
is wanting in dash and vigour, and the 
spirit of enterprise generally; has little 
promptitude in his decisions, still less in 
his movements. Nothing could be more 
unlike than he is in all these respects to 
those terrible ancestors of his in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, whose 
whole life was spent in adventures by 
flood and field, for when they were not 
harrying our coasts they were waging 
blood Ben with some neighbouring 
chieftain at home, or joining in the end- 
less civil wars of Norway. The contrast 
between the magnificent heroes, whose 
exploits are written in their own magnifi- 
cent Sagas, and the inhabitants of mod- 
ern Iceland, seems much more striking 
than any which could be drawn between 
an Englishman, or German, or French- 
man, or Greek (assuming the Greek to be 
what his name implies) of to-day and his 
remote forefathers ; for it is by no means 
merely a change of manners that one sees 
—in the case of the Icelander the very 
qualities which most strike you in the one 
are those most conspicuously absent in 
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the other. One cause is probably to be 
found in the restriction of his energies 
since the decline of piracy and the ex- 
tinction of the independent republic in 
1262 to so narrow a field, and to a life 
which gives no opening to enterprise, 
where there is no hunting because there 
is nothing to hunt, little navigation be- 
cause no wood to build ships, no joint- 
stock companies because nobody is rich 
enough to take shares, no public meet- 
ings because a man lives fifteen or twenty 
miles from his nearest neighbour. But 
something may also be due to the crush- 
ing down of their souls by the overwhelm- 
ing forces of nature. The old Vikings 
came straight from Norway, where the 
climate is comparatively genial, and the 
land productive ; but the Icelanders have 
now for ten centuries been maintaining a 
ceaseless struggle against frost and fire, 
and frost and fire have been too much for 
them. They do not till the ground, for 
though corn and other crops were raised 
by the first colonists, these will no longer 
ripen, and they have given up the attempt 
to construct roads, to reclaim barren 
tracts, even to build themselves comfort- 
able‘ houses, because one of the terrible 
spring or winter storms, or more terrible 
earthquakes, may destroy in a moment the 
labour of many years. Despondency and 
sluggishness may be pardoned to a peo- 
ple which remembers as it were yester- 
day eruptions like that of the Skaptar 
Jékull in 1783, which covered with lava 
and ashes a tract larger than most Eng- 
lish counties, and caused, either directly 
or through the famine it produced, the 
death of a fifth part of the whole popula- 
tion of the island. Nor is it so strange 
that they should set little value on time, 
or indeed, as one sometimes thought in 
moments of impatience, regard Time as 
an implacable enemy to be got rid of at 
all hazards and by all devices. For they 
have always more than enough time for 
everything they have got to do— more 
time than they need in the three months’ 
summer to garner in their scanty crop of 
hay, far more than they need in the long 
unbroken night of winter for the men to 
mend their nets and tools, while the 
women spin and weave the wool into the 
thick blue vadmd4l, and out of it make 
clothes for the household. Hence on 
easy-going, listless sort of mind, as well 
as manner, has grown upon them, which 
makes them unwilling to hurry or exert 
themselves, no matter what your urgency, 
and seems to have rendered them curious- 
ly indifferent to discomforts which a little 
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effort might remove or greatly diminish. 
Nature, to be sure, has a good deal to 
answer for in the wretchedness of an 
Icelander’s lodging and food. There is no 
timber, the stone is bad for building pur- 
poses, and one must not complain of the 
absence of luxuries where everything 
comes over a thousand miles of sea. 
Still, the house need not be a mere rabbit- 
burrow, asit mostlyis. Itis built of sods, 
with a few blocks of basalt or lava (un- 
mortared, of course) forming the lower 
part of some of the chief walls, is roofed 
with sods laid over the rafters, and cov- 
ered on the top with grass and weeds, 
looking, when it stands with a hill behind 
it, itself so like a hillock that you are in 
some danger of riding over it, and finding 
the horse’s fore-feet half-way down the 
smoke-hole before you know where you 
are. Inside, it is a labyrinth of low, 
dark, and narrow passages, with tiny 
chambers opening off them, one of which 
has, perhaps, some little furniture, a 
table, or board doing duty fora table, a 
couple of stools, and and or two bed- 
steads (often in the hollow of the wall). 
There is a small window, but its frame is 
fixed so that it cannot be opened. The 
air, therefore, is never changed, and as 
the room is seldom or never cleaned ; as 
the chambers are half-full of dried stock 
fish, and reek with a variety of other 
hideous smells, any one can fancy what 
the interior of an Icelandic farm-house is 
like, and can understand why the first 
thing to be done on entering it is to light 
a pipe and smoke furiously till the room 
is inacloud.* There is but one fire, and 
that a sorry one, consisting of a few 
smouldering turfs, with twigs thrown on 
when a blaze is wanted to make the pot 
boil ; it is the central chamber, called the 
fire-house (eldhus), and of course does 
not substantially warm the rest of the 
house ; but although we shivered inces- 
santly, the natives do not seem to find 
the cold disagreeable. How they got on 
in winter, having no furs, we could not 
make out; for when we suggested that 
perhaps they spent all winter under the 
eider-down coverlets, which every house 
possesses, they replied that at no time of 
the year were they so little in bed. The 
furniture and internal appointments gen- 
erally are what you might expect in such 
rooms; but three things no Icelandic 
farm wants — books, a coffee-pot, and a 


* Ghastly tales are told by many travellers of the 
insects; but herein we thought the country maligned, 
for though reasonably well Fitton now and then, we 
were never eaten up but once. 
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portrait of Jén Sigurdsson, the illustrious 
leader of the patriotic party. 

After all, some one will say, this squal- 
or is not worse than that of the poorest 
cottagers in Ireland or the Scotch high- 
lands, not so bad as what you may see 
any day in the lowest parts of Liverpool. 
True enough, but in Liverpool the igno- 
rance and spiritless abasement of the 
people is in keeping with the wretched- 
ness of their life, whereas in Iceland the 
contrast between the man and the house 
he lives in is the strongest possible, and 
oversets in a delightful manner all one’s 
English notions of fitness. He is poor, 
to be sure, poor in the sense of having 
very little ready money —there is less 
money in all Iceland than in many an 
English country town. But he is a per- 
son of some substance and of eminent 
respectability. He is in no danger of 
want; is the owner of horses, sheep, and 
oxen, very likely of broad lands which 
his family has held for centuries. His 
pedigree not improbably goes back fur- 
ther than that of all but three families in 
England. He considers himself alto- 
gether your equal, behaves as_ such 
(though he now no longer hesitates to re- 
ceive some remuneration for his hospi- 
tality), and such, in fact, he is. Along 
with a certain want of finish in some of 
his personal habits, he has a complete 
ease and independence of manner, and a 
simple courtesy which, as it flows from 
this ease, is in no danger of being mis- 
taken for servility. He is, moreover, an 
educated man, who, if a priest, speaks a 
little Latin, anyhow perhaps a little 
Danish, has learnt pretty much all that 
the island has to teach him, and is cer- 
tain to be familiar with the masterpieces 
of his own ancient literature. It is this 
knowledge of the Sagas that has more 
than anything else given a measure of 
elevation as well as culture to his mind. 
It has stimulated his imagination, and 
added to his people and country a sort of 
historical dignity which their position in 
the modern world could never entitle 
them to. It has also cultivated his taste, 
given him a turn for reading generally, 
made him capable of taking in ideas. 
Few are the houses in Iceland which do 
not contain a library ; and twice, in spots 
of rather exceptional wretchedness, I 
found exceptionally good ones —one 
chiefly of legal and historical treatises, 
the other an excellent collection of Sagas 
and poetry, in a lonely and miserable 
hovel at the foot of Hekla. It isa re- 
markable evidence of the power of an old 
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literature which has struck deep root in 
the minds and affection of the people 
that, ever since the golden days when 
that literature sprang up, there have not 
been wanting, except for about a century 
and a half of darkness before the Refor- 
mation, poets as well as prose writers of 
substantial merit. The last fifty years 
have produced several highly valued, and, 
so far asastranger can judge, rightly 
valued by their countrymen; and one is 
told that at this moment “ to be a good 
skald,” as the Sagas express it, is no rare 
accomplishment, and that many of the 
farmers and priests at whose houses we 
stayed are able to turn a neat sonnet on 
occasion, just as their ancestors were 
wont to pour forth those strange little 
poems (visus) which are the despair of 
modern interpreters. Strangest of all, 
this literature has preserved the lan- 
guage almost untouched by the wearing 
and varying influences of time and for- 
eign intercourse. Modern Icelandic has 
adopted a very few Danish and Latin 
words, has dropped a few old grammati- 
cal forms, and has introduced some 
slightly different modes of construction. 
But, for all practical purposes, it is the 
Icelandic of the twelfth century; and 
differs less from the language which 
Egil, son of Skallagrim, spoke when he 
fought against the Scots for King Athel- 
stan in A.D. 936 than the English of Ten- 
nyson differs from that of Gower, or the 
French of Michelet from Philip of Co- 
mines. 

To a traveller, these historic memories 
whjch hover round him in Iceland rather 
heighten the impression of melancholy 
which its scenery makes. The ghosts of 
those terrible heroes seem to stalk across 
the desert plains, mourning the downfall 
of their isle. All its glories belong to 
days long past, the days of the free re- 
public; since the submission to Norway 
it has dropped out of the sight of Europe, 
its climate has grown more bitter, its 
people have lost their old force and splen- 
dour ; they live no longer in spacious 
dwellings such as the Sagas describe ; 
they fetch home no shiploads of costly 
spoils from the coasts of Gaul and Spain. 
But to the people themselves these his- 
toric memories bring nothing but pleas- 
ure and pride ; they spend the long night 
of winter in listening to the exploits of 
Gunnar and Bersi, or the wiles of Gudrin, 
or the unhappy loves of Helga the Fair 
and Gunnlaugr Snake-tongue read to 
them as they sit at work by some one 
planted in the midst. And within the 
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last few years their reviving patriotism, 
fed by these memories, has extorted from 
Denmark the re-establishment of the an- 
cient Althing, though in a new form and 
a new place ; and will not be content till 
the rights of the island to local self-gov- 
ernment are fully recognized. 

Manners are simple in Iceland, as in- 
deed in all the Scandinavian countries ; 
and all the simpler here because there is 
really no distinction of ranks. Nobody 
is rich, and hardly anybody abjectly poor ; 
everybody has to work for himself, and 
works (except, to be sure, a few store- 
keepers in Reykjavik, and at one or two 
spots on the coast), with his own hands, 
Wealth would not raise a man much 
above his fellows, and there are indeed 
no means of employing it except in sup- 
plying a house with what would be 
thought in England indispensable com- 
forts. Wealth, therefore, is not greatly 
coveted (although the Icelander likes a 
good bargain, especially in horseflesh), 
and an air of cheerful contentment reigns. 
The farm servant scarcely differs from 
the farmer, and probably, if a steady fel- 
low, ends by marrying. the farmer’s 
daughter and getting a farm himself.* 
There is no title of respect, save Herra to 
the bishop and Sira toa priest; noteven 
such a title as Mr. or Mrs., or Esquire. 
If you go to call for a lady you tap at 
the door and ask if Ingibjorg or Valgerdr 
isin; or, if you wish to give her her 
full name, Ingibjorg Thorvaldsdottir, or 
Eiriksdottir, or Bjarnardottir (as the case 
may be), for there is no title of politeness 
to apply. Her name, moreover, is her own 
name, unchanged from birth to death; 
for as there are no surnames or family 
names among the Icelanders,f but only 
Christian names, there is no reason for a 
wife assuming her husband’s name, and 
she is Thorvaldsdottir after her marriage 
with Gudmundr just as before, while her 
children are Gudmundsson and Guds 
mundsdottir. When such a concession 
is made to the rights of women, itis a 
little surprising to find that she is in any 
other respect treated as an inferior, not , 
usually sitting down to table with the 
men of the family, but waiting on them 
and dining separately. Otherwise, how- 


* Crime is all but unknown; and though they have 
built a new prison at Reykjavik, I could not hear that 
there was any prospect of inmates, and should certainly, 
on our promised next visit, apply for lodgings there, as 
it is the only stone house in the place, except the Gov- 
ernor’s, and occupies the finest site. 

t Some few f s have adopted the Danish fashion 
of a surname; but this practice, which is quite an inno~ 
vation, is said to be already declining. 
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ever, women seem sufficiently well off, 
having full rights of property, and riding 
valorously about the country wherever 
they will; and we could not hear that 
there was any movement for their eman- 
cipation, or indeed for social reform of 
any kind, though, to be sure, imperfect 
knowledge of the language restricted our 
enquiries. In one regard, the women of 
Iceland have obtained a completer equal- 
ity than their sisters in continental Eu- 
rope. They receive exactly the same 
education as the men do. There are no 
schools in the island naturally, as fam- 
ilies live mostly a dozen miles apart ; 
and instruction is therefore given by the 
father to his sons and daughters alike and 
together, the priest where there is a priest 
— sometimes adding a little Latin or Dan- 
ish. Thus the girl learns all her parents 
can teach her, and is as good an arith- 
metician, and as familiar with the Sagas, 
as her brothers. Accomplishments, of 
course, are pretty well out of the question ; 
painting, not only from the difficulty of 
procuring the materials, but because there 
is really nothing to paint; dancing, be- 
cause you can seldom gather a sufficiently 
large party, and have no rooms big 
enough ; instrumental music, on account 
of the impossibility of transporting a piano 
over rocks and tod on the back of a 


wee Nevertheless, we found in a remote 
ouse (a good wooden house, by the 
way), upon the coast, where we were 
hospitably entertained for a day and 
night, not only a piano, but several young 
ladies who could play excellently on it 
and a guitar, accompanying themselves 


to songs in four or five languages, the 
Swedish, as we thought, the prettiest of all. 
They lived in the most desolate spot im- 
aginable — the sea roaring in front ona 
long strand ; inland, a plain of dreary bog, 
and behind it, miles away, grim shapeless 
mountains. They had no neighbours 
within ten or fifteen miles, and told us 
they were often without a visitor for 
months together. But they were as 
bright and cheerful as possible; and 
though they did not respond to the sug- 
gestion of a dance, they sang and played 
to two of us all evening long in the tiny 
drawing-room, while the storm howled 
without; and their worthy father (who 
was a sort of general merchant for that 
part of the island), and the lord-lieuten- 
ant of the county, who had dropped in 
from his house thirty or forty. miles off, 
brewed noble bowls of punch, and held 
forth to our third comrade, in a strange 
mixture of tongues, upon the resources 
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of Iceland, and the prospects of opening, 
by means of British capital, a flourishing 
trade in sulphur. 

As for society, it must not be imagined 
that there is any society in Iceland in the 
same sense as in England or America. 
Except at weddings or funerals there are 
no social gatherings ; even in the town 
an entertainment is the rarest thing in 
the world, and in the country it is impos- 
sible. There are no “county people,” 
no “best sets,” and hence no struggles 
to get into them. But there is not only 
a great deal of practical hospitality, every- 
body staying as a matter of course at 
everybody else’s house, but a very gen- 
erous spirit shown in giving it. This is 
one of the things which one most enjoys 
in travelling there, and which atones for 
many discomforts. Everywhere you 
meet a hearty welcome; all that the 
house affords is set before you, the best 
room is at your service, and what is done, 
be it great or little, is done in an ungrudg- 
ing spirit, and with genuine kindliness 
of manner. In fact, the strongest im- 
pression which we carried away, after 
that of the grimness of the scenery, was 
that of the geniality of the people, and 
the pleasant sense of a social equality 
which involves no obtrusive self-asser- 
tion by the poorer, since it is the natural 
result of the conditions under which life 
goes on. 

Hospitality, it may be said, is natural 
enough in a wilderness where the least 
engaging stranger brings news, and va- 
ries somehow the intense monotony of 
life. But in Iceland, as nothing ever 
happens, there can hardly be even news 
to bring, except round the coast, where 
the expected arrival of a shipis a great 
event; and the people have singular- 
ly little curiosity about other countries. 
The two newspapers (to which I believe 
a third has since been added) contained 
only the most trivial local incidents and 
reflections on the Danish Government. 
Nobody (except of course those few who 
had themselves travelled) enquired what 
was passing in the great world of Europe. 
Some had just heard of the fall of Louis 
Napoleon two years before; but not a 
question was put as to the war or its re- 
sults on France, and when one volun- 
teered remarks they excited no interest. 
Once or twice I was asked whether Lon- 
don was not a large town, and if I had 
seen when in America the Icelandic col- 
ony at Milwaukee, but here curiosity 
about foreign countries stopped. The 
fact was that they did not know enough 
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about the phenomena of the world 
outside to know what to ask about 
it; while, as to its politics or social or 
literary movements, they felt that noth- 
ing that happened there would or could 
make any difference tothem. To them 
at least what the French call the 
“solidarity of the peoples” has not any 
meaning or application. No _ political 
revolution, no ascendancy of democracy 
or imperialism, no revival or decay of lit- 
erature or art, no scientific invention, 
will substantially affect their lives. Steam 
and the telegraph have done nothing for 
them, for there is not a steam-engine or 
galvanic battery in the country; and 
though a steamboat visits them six times 
a year, trade is not more brisk than in 
the old days. Even those discoveries 
which seem of the most universal utility, 
discoveries in medicine and surgery, are 
practically useless to them, who have but 
one doctor.* 

And this is the third and last of the 
dominant impressions which one receives 
in Iceland —an impression of utter iso- 
lation and detachment from the progress 
of the world; stronger here than in the 
remotest wilds of America, because it is 
an old country, because its inhabitants 
are civilized, and because you know that 
whichever way the currents of trade and 


population may flow, they will never turn 


hither. The farmer of the interior of Ice- 
land, or the north-west coast, lives on 
and is clothed by the produce of his own 
hillside, reads only his own language, 
hears of the great world but once or twice 
a year: what do its excitements and 
changes signify to him? What can 
they signify even to his late descend- 
ants? Human life is reduced to its sim- 
plest elements ; and one feels how per- 
manent these elements are, and how 
small a part man plays in the order of 
things. Nature confronts him, strong, 
inexorable, always the same; and he re- 
mains the same because unable to resist 
her. It is not wholly, it is not even 
chiefly, a dismal feeling, this sense of 
isolation and stillness in Icelandic life. 
The traveller enjoys for himself the most 
absolute immunity from the interruptions 
of his usual interests and duties that can 
be imagined, for no news from Europe 
can reach him; he may be offered a seat 
in the Cabinet, or accused of forgery, or 
pourtrayed in Vanity Fair—he will 


* He is avery delightful and energetic old doctor, 
who travels up and down constantly, trying to diffuse 
sound ideas regarding health; but no one man can do 
much in such an area. 
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know nothing about it till his return. 
And he sees that the native Icelander, if 
he wants some of those requisites for the 
enjoyment of life which custom has made 
us expect, wants also many of the foun- 
tains of bitterness which spring up ina 
highly civilized society, and possesses all 
that philosophy can admit to be necessa- 
ry for happiness. Comfort he has never 
known, and therefore does not miss; 
and he has the primal human affections, 
healthful and useful labour, books to en- 
noble his life by connecting him with the 
past and the future, the changing sea- 
sons, clouds and the colours of sunset, 
and, most of all, calm and the freedom 
from temptations — secura guies et nescia 
fallere vita. When the first Norwegians 
came to Iceland, driven forth by the con- 
quests of Harold the Fair-haired, they 
found it already inhabited by a few saint- 
ly Irish hermits, who soon disappeared 
before the intruders. It is still a place 
to be commended to those who are tired 
of the giddy world and would give them- 
selves to meditation upon everlasting 
problems. 

These wandering reminiscences have 
rambled on further than was intended, 
yet many things have been passed over 
which it would have been pleasant to 
speak of — whimsical incidents of travel, 
curious little bits of ancient usage, such 
as the institution of parish arbitrators to 
whom a dispute must be submitted be- 
fore it turns to a law-suit; instances of 
the friendly warmth with which the peo- 
ple are ready to receive strangers who do 
not give themselves airs, and which cul- 
minated in a farewell entertainment, at 
which the health of the departing visitors 
was proposed bya dear old friend, ina 
long Latin speech, with an eloquence and 
command of Ciceronianisms that put the 
answerer to shame. Enjoyable, however, 
heartily enjoyable, as we found our two 
months there, I cannot say that other 
travellers would, any more than I can 
feel sure that the views and sentiments I 
have tried to express are those which the . 
aspect of the country and people will sug- 
gest to others. Evenin our little part 
there were those who balanced very dif- 
ferently the pleasures and the miseries of 
our lot, and opinions diverged upon all 
sorts of Icelandic questions ; one, for in- 
stance, maintaining the Icelanders to be 
an exceptionally religious people ; a sec- 
ond, exceptionally unreligious ; while the 
third thought them neither more nor less 
religious than the rest of the world. 
(Each still holds to his own view, so I 
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commend the matter to the next travel- 
ler.) On the whole, our conclusion was 
that tourists, even those who are tired 
of Alps and Pyrenees, ought not to be 
advised to visit Iceland, unless they 
either are interested in Scandinavian lit- 
erature and history, or belong to that 
happy and youthful class which enjoys a 
rough life for its own sake. Life in Ice- 
land is certainly very rough, and if it may 
strengthen the strong, it tries too severe- 
ly the weak. But he who does not fear 
hardships, and penetrates the desert in- 
terior, or coasts the wild north-west, may 
rest assured that he will find a new de- 
light to the study of the ancient literature 
of the island, and of the island itself will 
carry away an ineffaceable impression. 
Ineffaceable, not only because it is pecu- 
liar, but because it is so simple; for as 
respects nature, it is the impression of 
an unchangeable present; as respects 
man, of an unreturning past. Iceland 
had a glorious dawn, and has lain in twi- 
light ever since; it is hardly possible 
that she should again be called on to 
play a part in European history. But the 
rightness of that dawn can never fade 
entirely from her hills, or cease to en- 
noble the humble iives of her people. 
JAMEs BRYCE. 


From The Victoria Magazine. 
A COUNTRY WALK WITH THE POETS. 
I have gathered a posy of other men’s flowers, and 


nothing but the thread that binds them is my own. — 
MonTAicne. 


IT is in the power of each one of us to 
find, as the Good Duke did in As you 
Like it — 

Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stone, and good in everything. 


And true poetry consists in taking the 
“common round, the daily task,” of hu- 
man life; or in observing the treasures 
hid among hedgerows and by meadow 
.streams, as well as the grander adjuncts 
of trees with autumn tints and soft hazy 
moutains melting off into the mysterious 
’ blue distance ; and with these materials 
weaving a song that shall speak home to 
the hearts of the uninstructed country- 
man and innocent child. 

There are people to whom poetry is 
simply a number of words strung like 
beads upon a string ; people who may be 
classed as strictly anti-poets and painters, 
anti-lovers of nature and the beautiful; 
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to whom Wordsworth’s lines in Petér 
Bell may aptly be applied — 


A primrose by a river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 


But to a real lover of nature every blade 
of grass speaks in an intelligible language. 
The river with an “inner voice,” the sigh- 
ing of the summer woods about them 
blowing, which “makes a murmur in the 
land,” the song of birds, the hum of in- 
sects on the wing, are to them “so many 
voices, and not one of them is without 
signification.” 

We may divide the poets of nature into 
two schools —those who paint with the 
brush of a Rubens and those who use the 
more delicate touch of a Raphael. Mil- 
ton and Spenser stand foremost among 
the first, while Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, and Tennyson belong to the 
latter. 

In the 4th Book of Paradise Lost we 
have the following description of the 
bower — 


It was a place 

Chosen by the Sov’ran Planter, when He 
fram’d 

All things to man’s delightful use ; the roof, 

Of thickest covert, was inwoven shade 

Laurel and myrtle, and what higher grew 

Of firm and fragrant leaf ; on either side 

Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub 

Fenc’d up the verdant wall: each beauteous 
flower, 

Iris all hues, roses, and jessamine, 

Rear’d high their flourish’d heads between, and 
wrought 

Mosaic ; underfoot the violet, 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with rich inla 

Broidered the ground, more colour’d than with 
stone 

Of costliest emblem. 


Exquisite as this picture is, we lose 
sight of the individual flowers in it: it is 
the Bower that is the subject of Milton’s 
word painting. I think that the metre in 
which this splendid poem is written is 
not suited for minute detail. It flows on 
in a deep, solemn current, now thunder- 
ing forth in scenes of terror and describ- 
ing the arch-fiend’s journey to hell’s nine- 
fold gates ; now changing into soft music 
like the nestling of angels’ wings far up in 
the blue heaven, to usher in that still small 
voice that Elijah heard after the tempest 
had passed. 

In the Allegro and Penseroso, both of 
which were written, as was the greater 
part of the Paradise Lost, at Horton, 
Milton gives us many beautiful pictures 
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of pastoral scenes ; but nowhere do we 
find the minute description of the daisy, 
foxglove, or cowslip which some of our 
great poets have given us. 

Shelley, in his Spirit of Solitude, has 
described, in glowing language, a tropi- 
cal forest, where — 


Like clouds suspended in an emerald sky, 

The ash and the acacia floating hang 

Tremulous and pale. Like restless serpents 
clothed 

In rainbow and in fire, the parasites, 

Starr’d with ten thousand blossoms, flow 
around 

The grey trunks ; 


Soft mossy lawns 
Beneath these canopies extend their swells, 
Fragrant with perfumed herbs, and eyed with 
blooms 
Minute, yet beautiful. 


Shelley has, however, shown us in his 
poem of the Sensitive Plant that he was 
also a miniature-painter. In the 2nd 
Book, Canto vii. of the Faerie Queene, 
Spenser gives us an account of the Gar- 
den of Proserpine — 


There mournful cypress grew in greatest store 
And trees of bitter gall, and ebon sad, 

Dead sleeping poppy ; and black hellebore ; 
Cold coloquintida, and tetra mad ; 

Mortal samnitis, and cicuta bad ; 

With which th’ unjust Athenians made to die 


Wise Socrates, who, thereof, quaffing glad, 
Pour’d out his life and last philosophy 
To the fair Cirtias, his dearest belamy. 


Swinburne has given us, in his Garden 
of Proserpine, a stanza that resembles 
the above — 

No growth of moor or coppice, 
No heather flower or vine, 

But bloomless buds of poppies, 
Green grapes of Proserpine. 

Pale beds of blowing rushes, 
Where no leaf blooms or blushes 
Save this, whereout’she crushes 
For dead men deadly wine. 


He also alludes to the cécu¢a or hem- 
lock. Zetra was the old name for the 
deadly nightshade, and the mortal samni- 
tis is the saim or juniper tree. : 

The above quotations will be sufficient 
to explain what I mean by the Rubens 
school of poetry. It is, however, with 
the Raphael school that I intend to deal. 

Chaucer stands first as the poet who 
has given us the most minute description 
of his favourite flower, and of the manner 
in which he worshipped her. In the Ze- 
gend of Good Women he tells us how he 
rose early in a spring morning before the 
sun had risen, so that he might rush out 
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into the fields and see the daisy open, its 
resurrection as he quaintly calls it, and 
how — 


Adown full softly I began to sink, 

And leaning on my elbow and my side 
The longé day I shope me to abide, 

For nothing ellés, and I shall not lie, 

But for to look upon the daisy ; 

But men by reason well it callé may 

The day’s eye, or else the eye of day, 

The empress and the flower of flowers all. 


And then in the evening he again went 
to the fields — 


To see the flower, how it will go to rest, 
For fear of night, so hateth it the darkness, 


The father of English poetry had not 
to wander far in those days to find his 
Empress of flowers — 


green fields and oaks, 
With branches broad, laden with leavés new, 
That sprangen out against the sunné sheen, 
Some very red, and some a glad light green 


were to be met with in the very heart of 
our great city of London. 

In none of his poems does Chaucer 
fail to mention the emblem of Innocence. 
In the Flower and the Leaf the fair lady 
with the branch of Agnus castus (a kind 
of willow) in her hand sings — 

A bargeret, in praising the daisy, 

For as me thought, among the notés sweet, 

She saidé, “ Si douce est la Marguirite.” 


Chaucer was also the first to notice the 
manner in which the daisy opened at sun- 
rise and closed at sunset. ‘“ This flower,” 
says a quaint old English author, “is 
such a wanderer that it must have been 
one of the first flowers that strayed and 
grew outside the garden of Eden.” 

Passing from the father of English po- 
etry I come to the prophet of humanity — 
the thousand-souled Shakespeare! His 
favourite flower appears to have been the 
violet, but he loved all the treasures of 
the fields and hedges, and the names he 
| ag them are those by which little chil- 

ren and country folk still call them. 

In Cymbeline he speaks of the “ wink- . 
ing Mary-buds” which begin “to ope 
their golden eyes.” In some parts of 
England the hawthorn still bears the old 
name, and the month of May is still 
called “ Mois de Marie” in France. The 
clover-flowers were called cocksheads and 
honeysuckle in olden days. 

How exquisitely touching is that scene 
between Ophelia and Laertes — 


Ophelia, There’s the rosemary, that’s for 
remembrance; pray, love, remember: and 
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there are pansies, that’s for thought. There’s 
fennel for you, and columbines ; there’s rue for 
ou, and here’s some for me. We may call it 
erb of grace o’ Sundays — you may wear your 
rue with a difference. There’s a daisy. I 
would give you some violets, but they withered 
all when my father died. 


The rosemary was said to comfort the 
brain and strengthen the memory, hence 
it was worn at weddings and at funerals. 
The fennel is also called Love-in-a-mist. 
Later on, when the Queen tells Laertes 
that his sister is drowned, she says — 


There is a willow grows aslant a brook 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream, 
There with fantastic garlands did she come. 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long pur- 


ples, 
That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 
But our cold maids do dead-men’s-fingers call 
them. 


The crow-flower is the common cam- 
pion. The long-purples belong to the 
orchis family, and are generally known by 
the name of Purple-loosestrife. 

The Midsummer Night's Dream really 
takes place in May. There is no allusion 
in Shakespeare’s play to the bonfires and 
pageantries which usually took place in 
England on the 24th of June, the Mid- 
summer night of the olden days, when 


the country maidens gathered the magical 
St. John’s wort, which was to foretell if 


their lover would prove constant. Old 
Stowe, the topographer, tells us that it 
was the custom of the people on May- 
day to walk “in the sweet meadows and 
green woods, there to rejoice their spirits 
with the beauty and savour of sweet 
flowers and with the harmony of birds 
praising God in their kind,” and this is 
is what Shakespeare’s characters do 
throughout the Dream. 

Oberon tells a beautiful story of the 
little Western flower, the heartsease, or 
pansy, sometimes called Kiss-me-behind- 
the-garden-gate and Herbe Trinity, which 
was — 


Before, milk-white, now purple with love’s 
wounds, 
And maidens call it Love-in-idleness. 


It must not be confounded with the 
love-lies-bleeding, which belongs to the 
Amaranth family ; and here it may be as 
well to remark that the amaranth in po- 
etry is often an imaginary flower, which 
was supposed never to fade. 

In the Winter's Tale Perdita enume- 
rates the flowers she “lacks to make a 
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Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and wake 
The winds of March with beauty : violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength. 


Bold oxslips, and 
The crown-imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
The fleur-de-luce being one. 

In some parts of England the country 
folk still say “he died,” or “she was 
married about primrose time ;” and in 
Hamlet the word is used as an adjective 
to describe the gay and flowery path to 
ruin — 


The primrose way to the everlasting bonfire. 


The fleur-de-luce is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a lily, but the Iris or flag-flower, and 
derives its name from Louis VII. of 
France, who chose it for his emblem be- 
fore starting for the Crusades. The name 
is a corruption of Fleur-de-Louis, and is 
now called Fleur-de-lis. The crown-im- 
perial is the Fritillary, and the daffodil or 
Lent lily is the Amaryllis, and is often 
called by Spenser and Michael Drayton 
“lily.” The white narcissus of the poets 
was called “primrose peerless ;” it was 
a great favourite with the Greek writers ; 
the Anemone is by some called the white 
narcissus, and the French call it /’herbe- 
au-vent, which is a translation of the 
Greek name Anemos — wind-flower, from 
which our word of anemone is derived. 
The dark purple kind is sometimes called 
Pasque-flower. The red anemone is by 
some said to be the “lilies of the field,” 
to which the Lord referred. It is a com- 
mon flower in Palestine. 

In “ Love’s Labour Lost” four of the 
most exquisite lines occur, lines unsur- 
passed in simplicity and music by any of 
Shakespeare’s beautiful songs — 

When daisies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver white, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight. 


All those who are acquainted with fields 
and meadows know well the Cardamine, 
or meadow bitter-cress, the lady-smock 
of our old poets. It is sometimes called 
cuckoo-flower; but it was a common 
practice to call all flowers that appeared 
about the end of April by the name of the 
bird of “ wandering voice.” Old Walton, 
a true lover of nature, says, “ See here.a 
boy gathering lilies and lady-smocks, and 
there a girl cropping caleur teats and 
cowslips, all to make garlands.” I have 
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been unable satisfactorily to make out 
what the culver-key really is. In Sheri- 
dan’s Dictionary I found the word “ cul- 
wer-key, a species of flower” —a piece of 
information which left me as wise as I 
was before. I think, however, that it 
may be the old name for the wild gerani- 
um, sometimes called crane’s-bill and 
dove’s bill, the word culver being the 
Anglo-Saxon name for dove. Isaac Wal- 
ton again mentions them in a song — 


Red hyacinth and yellow daffodils, 
Purple narcissus, like the morning rays, 
Pale gander-grass, and azure culver-keyes. 


The French call the wild geranium 
pied -de-pigeon. 

It has not been determined what “the 
cuckoo-buds of yellow hue” are. They 
are not the cuckoo-pints, which are 
arums, and often called by the children 
in the midlands “Lord and Ladies.” 
How carefully do their little fingers pull 
off the hood and reveal the “ parson-in- 
his-pulpit,” as they call the tall spire in 
the centre. In Gloucestershire the chil- 
dren call it “ Jack-in-the-box.” 

Shakespeare mentions the “crimson 
drops i’ the bottom of the cowslip,” 
which he also calls “cinque spotted ” — 


The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 

In their gold coats spots you see ; 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, 

In those freckles live their savours, 

I must go seek some dew-dross here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear. 


Little children call these rubies “ peeps.” 
The cowslip was sometimes called paigle, 
petty-mullein, and palsywort. The French 
still call it “ Herbe-de-la-paralysie.” 

As the pansy denotes thought, so does 
the blue violet signify remembrante. 
There are three lines in Hamlet — 


Lay her i’ the earth, 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets grow. 


And in Jn Memoriam — 


And from his ashes may be made 


The violets of his native land. 


which imply remembrance after death. 

There was a quaint legend attached to 
the Mandragora, or mandrake. It is said 
that dogs were tied to pull the plant up, 
and so prevent the certain death of the 
person who dared to attempt such a deed, 
and that the groans emitted by it when 
this was done were terrible: thus in 
Shakespeare — 
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And shrieks like mandrakes, torn out of the 
earth 
That living mortals, hearing them, go mad. 
Wordsworth’s favourite flower was the 
Celandine, or swallow-wort — 


Pansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies, 
Let them live upon their praises ; 
Long as there’s a sun that sets 
Primroses will have their glory ; 
Long as there are violets 

They shall have a place in story. 
There’s a flower that shall be mine, 
Tis the little celandine. 


I must pass over many poets, but I 
must not omit Tennyson. Trees are 
what he delights in most — 


A million emeralds break from the ruby- 
budded lime. 


When rosy plumelets tuft the larch. 


But here will sigh the alder tree, 
And here thine aspen shiver ; 


Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs forever 
By the island in the river. 


One willow over the river wept, 
By the margin willow-veil’d. 


Like satin shining palm 
On sallows in the windy gleams of March. 


In Amphion he gives us a long list of 
trees, among them “the birch tree swan 
her fragrant hair,” and with wonderfu 
skill has he brought out the characteris- 
tic of each tree — 


The poplars in long order due 
With cypress promenaded, 

The shock head willows two and two, 
By river gallopaded. 


In the Garden Scene in A/aud he has 
described the emotions of the different 
plants — 


There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear : 
She is coming, my life, my fate ; 
The red rose cries, “ She is near, she is near ;” 
The white rose weeps, “ She is late ; ” 
The larkspur listens, “I hear, I hear ;” 
And the lily whispers, “ I wait.” 


The sorrow of the passion-flower, the 
flush of we ag on the red rose, the 
paleness of hope deferred in the white, 


the bright, hopeful exclamation of the 
wiry little larkspur, the gentle resigna- 
tion of the lily — with what a loving ten- 
der hand has he painted each. 

In the May Queen the following verse 
occurs — 
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The honeysuckle round the porch has wov’n 
its wavy bowers, 

And by the meadow trenches blow the faint 
sweet cuckoo-flowers, 

And the wild marsh marigold shines like fire 
in swamp and hollow gray. 


Here, by the “faint sweet cuckoo- 
flower,” Tennyson means the _lady- 
smocks, or meadow bitter-cress. The 
marsh marigold we all know. It is the 
“ goldie” or “ goolie ” of Chaucer. 

In the Zwo Voices he mentions the 
“tufts of rosy-tinted snow” on the 
thorn, and again — 


The furzy prickle fire the dells, 
The fox-gloves cluster dappled bells. 


But I have still to mention the birds 
of the poets, and so will conclude this 
part of my subject with the words of the 
greatest of poets — 


Consider the lilies of the field; they toil 
not, neither do they spin ; and yet I say unto 
you that Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. 


In Chaucer’s Nightingale and Cuckoo 
the latter is called the bird of ill omen. 
I confess that I consider the poor bird is 
very badly treated in this poem. In the 
first place the nightingale requests him 
to “move off” and leave the place to 
birds that can sing. The cuckoo tries to 
defend her song, and in doing so uses 
rather unparliamentary language, and 
rails against love. The nightingale vin- 
dicates love, but is at last overcome with 
sorrow by the taunts and bitter words of 
the cuckoo, and calls on the God of Love 
for help, whereupon Chaucer tells us he 


started up anon, 
And to the brook I ran and got a stone, 
And at the cuckoo heartily cast ; 
And for dread he flew away full fast, 
And glad was I when he was gone. 


In return for this most unprovoked as- 
sault, the : 


Cuckoo, as he flay 
He saidé, “ Farewell, farewell, popinjay,” 
As though he scorned 


The oldest sample of English secular 
music which we possess is arranged to 
the oldest of our English songs — 


Summer is ycumen in 

Lhude sing cucu. 

Groweth sed or bloweth med, 

And springeth the wde nu, 
Sing cucu. 


It was a favourite song in the time of 
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Elizabeth, and Shakespeare has intro- 
duced it in Love’s Labour Lost. 

In Denmark there is a curious legend 
regarding this bird: — “When in early 
spring-time the voice of the cuckoo is 
first heard in the woods, every village 
girl kisses her hand, and asks, ‘Cuckoo, 
cuckoo, when shall I be married?’ And 
the old folks, borne down with age and 
rheumatism, enquire, ‘When shall I be 
released from the world’s cares?’ The 
bird, in answer, continues saying 
‘cuckoo’ as many times as the years will 
elapse before the object of their desires 
will come to pass. But as some old peo- 
ple live to an advanced age, and some 
girls never marry, the poor bird has so 
much to do in answering the questions 
put to her that she has no time to build 
her nest and lays her eggs in that of the 
hedge sparrow.” 

Wordsworth has written the finest lines 
to this bird — 


O blithe new comer! I have heard — 
I hear thee and rejoice. 

O cuckoo! Shall I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice? 


The lark and nightingale, the Attic 
bird of some poets, the Philomel of 
others, are however the rivals for fame. 
Shelley has given us some beautiful lines 
to the sky lark, which are so well known 
that no quotation is needed. The poet 
Hogg has also written some verses so 
exquisite in their freshness and simpli- 
city that I may be pardoned for giving 
them in full — 


Bird of the wilderness, blithesome and cum- 
berless, 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea ! 

Emblem of happiness, blest is thy dwelling- 


place, 
Oh! to abide in the desert with thee. 


Wild is thy lay, and loud, far on the downy 
cloud ; 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth ! 
Where on thy dewy wing, where art thou 
journeying ? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, o’er moor and 
mountain green, 
O’er the red streamer that heralds the day, 
Over the cloudlet dim, over the rainbow’s rim, 
Musical cherubim, hie thee away. 


Then when the gloaming comes, love in the 
heather blooms, 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be ; 

Bird of the wilderness, blest is thy dwelling- 


place, 
Oh! to abide in the desert with thee. 
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But one line of Shakespeare’s — 


Hark! hark!! The lark at heaven’s gate 
sings — 


alone would have sufficed to immortalize 
the herald of the morning. 

The nightingale’s song has always 
been called sad. Milton pronounced it — 


Most musical, most melancholy. 


S. T. Coleridge has answered this ac- 
cusation in the following manner — 


Most musical, most melancholy bird ! 

A melancholy bird! Oh, idle thought ! 

In nature there is nothing melancholy ; 

But some night-wandering man, whose heart 
was pierced 

With the remembrance of a grievous wrong, 

Or slow distemper, or neglected love, 

And so, poor wretch, filled all things with him- 


se 
And made all gentle sounds tell back the tale 
Of his own sorrows. He, and such as he, 
First named thy notes a melancholy strain. 


’Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates, 
With fast thick warble, his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant and disburden his full soul 
Of all its music. 


And Hartley Coleridge in his verses to 


the nightingale says that the song isa 
combination of fierce grief and wild joy — 


Oh nightingale ! what doth she ail? 
And is she sad or jolly? 

For ne’er on earth was sound of mirth 
So like to melancholy. 


Tennyson, however, has best described 
the song — 


Wild bird, whose warble, liquid sweet, 
Rings Eden through the budded quicks, 
O tell me where the senses mix, 

O tell me where the passions meet, 


Whence radiate : fierce extremes employ 
Thy spirits in the darkening leaf, 
And in the midmost heart of grief 
Thy passion clasps a secret joy. 


And I — my harp would prelude woe, 
I cannot all command the strings ; 
The glory of the sum of things 

Will flash along the chords and go. 


These two last lines describe, not only 
the song of the nightingale, but also that 
of the poem /z Memoriam. In both it is — 


The glory of the sum of things 


which words and song are unable to ex- 
press: and the same reason may be given 
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for the nightingale’s song that Tennyson 
gives for writing his poem — 


I do but sing because I must. 


Chaucer mentions the old superstition 
that the nightingale’s * song enticed the 
leaves out of their buds — 


The nightingale 
That calleth forth the freshé leavés new. 


And Tennyson also alludes to it when he 
says — 


In whispers, like the whispers of the leaves 
That tremble round the nightingale. 


And again in the line above quoted — 
' Rings Eden through the budded quicks. 


The superstition attached to the robin 
has saved that little songster from an un- 
timely death. 

It was supposed that its red breast 
came from the Lord’s blood which was 
sprinkled on it when the bird attended 
Him to the cross. And in the following 
lines, by an American poet, John Green- 
— Whittier, another legend is well 
told — 


My old Welch neighbour over the way 
Crept slowly out in the sun of spring, 

Pushed from her ears the locks of gray, 
And listened to hear the robin sing. 


Her grandson playing at marbles stopped, 
And, cruel in sport as boys will be, 

Tossed a stone at the bird who hopped 
From bough to bough in the apple-tree. 


Nay! said the grandmother; have you not 
heard 
My poor, bad boy, of the fiery pit, 
And how, drop by drop, this merciful bird 
Carries the water that quenches it? | 


He brings cool dew in his little bill, 
And lets it fall on the souls of sin. 
You can see the mark on his red breast still 
Of fires that scorch as he drops it in. 
My poor Bron-rhuddyn! My breast-burned 
bird! 
Singing so sweetly from limb to limb. 
Very dear to the heart of our Lord 
Is he who pities the lost like him. 


“ Amen!” I said to the beautiful myth, 
“ Sing, bird of God,.in my heart as well.” 


* The following song is said to be sung by the French 
peasantry, and supposed to be an imitation of the 
nightingale’s : — 

** Le bon Dieu m’a donné une femme, 

oe j ai tant, tant, tant, tant, tant, battue, 
ue si’] m’endonne une autre, 

Je ne la batterais plus, plus, plus, plus, 

Qu’ un petit, qu’un petit, qu’un petit.’’ 
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Each good thought is a drop wherewith 
To cool and lessen the fires of hell. 


Prayers of love like rain-drops fall, 
Tears of pity are cooling dew, 

And dear to the heart of our Lord are all 
Who suffer like Him in the good they do. 





All these 


But I must finish my paper. 
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beauties of flowers and birds are around 
us now, and will be for some time yet; 
and as we walk amid green fields and 
woods, now echoing to the song of count- 
less visitors from far-off climes, shall we 
not say, with old Isaac Walton — 

Lord, what music hast thou provided for thy 


saints in heaven, when thou affordest bad men 
such music on earth? K. M. P. 





A LETTER from Japan in the Cologne Gazette | 
says that the religious question, which is an 
increasing topic of discussion among the 
Japanese, has again been brought before the 
public by a memorandum issued by two offi- 
cials of the religious department. The memo- 
randum begins by pointing out that Japan has 
made such immense progress that her civiliza- 
tion and commerce are equal to those of 
Europe, but that in religious matters she still 
hesitates between Buddhism and Christianity. 
It therefore proposes that public disputations 
should be organized between Buddhist and 
Shinto priests on one side, and Christian 
preachers on the other. Each of these dispu- 
tations would take place on a specified subject, 
to be agreed upon beforehand by the contend- 
ing parties. The speeches would be taken 
down by shorthand writers, and published in 
several Leneenns and an interval of ten days 
would elapse between one disputation and the 
next. By these means, the memorandum con- 
tinues, the world would be able to decide 
which religion is the true one, and make its 
choice accordingly. The expenses of the pro- 
posed disputations would be covered by the 
proceeds of the sale of the short-hand reports. 
The minister of Foreign Affairs, Terashima, 
has declared that all foreigners in Japan will 
be considered amenable to the _- laws. 
This, observes the correspondent, might be 
admitted if the officials were sufficiently en- 
lightened to put the new laws into execution. 
But the fact is that the new code is a dead 
letter, and that the judges in the provinces 
continue the old practice of flogging with bam- 
boos and thrusting their prisoners, after they 
have been thus tortured, into damp dungeons. 
The court has decided to revoke the decrees 
relating to dress, it having been represented 
to the Empress that the Japanese costume is 
most in accordance with the natural produc- 
tions and manufactures of the country. The 
two English dressmakers sent over from Lon- 
don by the Japanese Embassy are consequently 
no longer required. The railway from Kobe 
to Osaka was to be opened in February, and 
that to Kiots is in the course of construction. 
A gas company has been established at Hiogo. 
It uses chiefly inland coal, and charges at the 
rate of 2 1-2 dollars per 1,000 cubic feet. 





OFFICIAL accounts from Rhodes tell us that 
the diving apparatus used for the sponge fish- 
ery, the principal branch of industry there, are 
exclusively imported from Great Britain and 
France. In 1870 those of English manufacture 
were unjustly taxed, the cost of a licence to 
fish with them being 15/. in excess of what 
was charged for the use of the French ap- 
paratus. Redress of this grievance was ob- 
tained through our Embassy at Constantinople. 
Though there is no difference in construction 
between English and French machines, with 
regard to the depth they can attain, or the 
length of time a diver can remain under water, 
still English produce generally proves stronger. 
The air-tubes are heavier than the French, 
and thus impede the free movements of the 
diver, by the tubes being caught on rocks; the 
floating tubes, however, which are coming into 
use, will get rid of that difficulty. The yearly 
average crop of sponges may be estimated at 
120,000/., of which about 50,000/. are sent to 
England. The value of them is rapidly dimin- 
ishing, owing to the more abundant crops 
which the introduction of these apparatus 
enables the divers to gather. This fact, to- 
gether with the increasing taxes imposed on 
these fisheries, will, it is anticipated, gradually 
restrict this industry, and cause the divers to 
seek a more remunerative and less dangerous 
work, Academy. 


HALF-A-MILLION Circassians have, within 
the last few years, left Russian soil, and it is 
stated that a great number more are preparing 
to emigrate into Turkey in the coming spring. 
The chief causes of this new exodus are two: 
—the dissatisfaction of the Circassians with 
the size of their holdings, the property of 
former emigrants having been distributed 
among the Russian officers ; and the influence 
of the priests, who are bitterly hostile to Rus- 
sia. The Turkish Government intends to give 
these emigrants certain parts of the plains of 
Thessaly —to the horror of the Greeks, who 
fear a revival of marauding and brigandage, 
and pertinently ask whether the Circassians 
will work when they can steal? It is said that 
Tartar families would make infinitely better 
colonists. Academy. 





